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OUR weeks old—and like a new baby weighed 
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And it has, of course. Our business curve is not yet long enough 
to lean over. It is a straight line, standing almost on end. 


When, four weeks ago, the first customer crossed the sill and the 
spark jumped from us to the unknown public we were as de- 
lighted and mystified as if we had invented a new means of com- 
munication. Now having topped the thousand dollar mark, sold 
our only cook-book and had a call for the Presbyterian Hymnal, 


we are “accomplished” booksellers. 








OUR weeks of mounting encouragement. Sub- 
scribers by hundreds and from almost every state 
have sent back our clip-out coupons. 


The mail that brought one from Deadwood, S. D., brought an- 
other from Fossil, Ore. Such places sound even more remote 
than they are—from bookstores. Actually they are no farther away . 
than many mid-sized cities where everything may be bought, but | 














: books. ; 
; 
j The success of our store will largely depend upon our provid- 
i ing an efficient, convenient service for those whose visits will most 
; y = ° . 
z often be by letter. We shall make every effort to deserve their t 
3 continued patronage. We offer them books — any book — at the | 
a same price as if bought in the store—i. e- POSTAGE IS PAID 
| anywhere in the U. S. A. 
i If you have not yet secured (and they are , The New REPUBLIC BOOKSTORE 
hard to get) a copy of that most entertain- 107 East 34th Street, New York 
: : P = Tk For the enclosed $1.60 please send me POSTPAID a 
? ing new book, “Ask Me Another! (The | sade of “Ask Me Another!” with isivodoation by Robert 
Questions Book) perhaps you will let us send | Benchley (Viking—$1.60). 
: it to you, asa beginning. A convenient order | PN: cotbitetidded eacheds dawtahan Gunes dwcavecubsasn- 
i form is provided opposite. | EP OE PER PE ee ETT Pree Perera oe Tt TTT Tee 
5 i EE a. casdaasind ddeaebe iden dh isbanawes votes seenuess 
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HE military crisis in China for the moment 

overshadows all political developments. A 
battle between the Peking and Canton armies forthe 
control of Shanghai is impending, a few miles from 
the city. It will be fought out of range of the guns of 
foreign battleships and, unless the British author- 
ities have gone entirely mad, without the aid of 
foreign troops. Under these conditions, it is gen- 
erally agreed by those on the ground that Canton 
is likely to win. In addition to well armed, disci- 
plined troops it has a powerful psychological wea- 
pon: its record of success in the recent past and the 
fact that it is fighting “for the liberation of China.” 
If the outcome is as predicted, Shanghai will fall, 
and the Nationalists will get control of the rich 
Yangtse Valley and will receive at least two-thirds 
of the government revenues upon which Peking has 
in the past depended. Great difficulties will still, 
of course, need to be solved before Canton can de- 
scribe itself as controlling all China; yet it can 
hardly be denied that as far as foreign domination 


sibility of further limitation, it cannot be expected 
to tie its own hands or to modify its existing policy 
and submarine building. If, 
ly, Mr. Coolidge decides to go ahead with a [hree- 
Power Conference, he should not cherish any illu- 
sions about the kind of results which he ts likely to 
We doubt whether the British admiralty 
will agree to scrap a single one of the cruisers which 
it has built or to abandon one which it is building. 
Nor will it bind itself not to increase its program 
of future construction, if in its opinion its interests 
require additional protection against French or 
Italian naval enterprise. These provisos are seri- 
ous, and they will make it difhcult to reach an agree- 
ment, but they should not, in our opinion, make it 
impossible. President Coolidge is justified in pro- 
ceeding with his conference, provided he carefully 


of cruiser consequent- 


achie\ Cc. 


watches his ste p- 


THE question of the comparative future construc- 
tion of cruisers by the United States and Great 
Britain will, of course, be the chief bone of conten- 
tion between the two countries. The modern cruiser 
is a fast, heavily armed vessel, which in the event of 
war would count considerably in the comparative 
ability of two fleets to control the sea. The British 
navy has at present forty of them in commission, 
as compared to ten in the American navy and nine- 
teen in the Japanese. In addition, Great Britain is 
building fourteen new ones and Japan six, while the 
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United States is proposing to build three. This lack 
of cruisers might, in the case of war either with 
Japan or Great Britain, well prove to be a decisive 
disadvantage to the American navy. What, then, 
is to be done? The British representatives at the 
Conference will insist that the world-wide distribu- 
tion of the British Empire justifies their government 
in building and operating a comparatively large 
number of cruisers, and there will obviously be a 
great deal of truth in the contention. On the other 
hand, the American government will not like to have 
its naval equality with Great Britain, which was the 
major premise of the Washington Agreement, de- 
stroyed by a huge British preponderance in a minor 
type of vessel. It remains to be seen whether good 
will and ingenuity can figure any way out. There is 
every reason to believe that Great Britain will not 
scrap any of its existing vessels and also that the Ad- 
miralty will be most reluctant to abandon any part 
of its program of construction. In that event, one 
of two results is inevitable. Either the United 
States will accept a serious and permanent naval in- 
feriority as compared to Great Britain or it will 
have to build at a huge expense thirty or forty ad- 
ditional cruisers. Neither of these alternatives will 
be agreeable or acceptable to American opinion, but 
for the present we prefer the first. 


NO ONE could ask a more overwhelming victory 
than the Supreme Court decision in the Elk Hills 
case gives to the government. Doheny’s leases, 
from which he expected to make a hundred million 
dollars, are canceled. He is not to be reimbursed 
for the expenditure of some $10,000,000 he has 
already made at Pearl Harbor. The Court de- 
clares that the leases were “tainted with fraud” ; but 
even if they were not, they would still be invalid, 
since the leasing policy of Secretary Fall is declared 
to have been illegal. The 1920 oil leasing act did 
not authorize the wholesale removal of the govern- 
ment’s oil from the ground, and its sale or exchange, 
the decision says, but was meant in fact to conserve 
the oil. This section of the decision is especially 
significant because of the similar case, involving the 
Sinclair leases at Teapot Dome, which comes up 
before the Court in a few weeks. It is believed that 
the present ruling foreshadows the cancelation of 
the Sinclair leases as well. They have already, our 
readers will remember, been stigmatized by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, of St. Louis, as “tainted 
with favoritism, collusion and corruption.” The 
decision of the Supreme Court more than offsets the 
acquittal of Fall and Doheny by a District of 
Columbia jury last December. It is a final and ir- 
refutable answer to those Republican newspapers 
and politicians who so long insisted that the oil 
scandals existed only in the fevered imagination of 
Democratic Senators. 


‘THOSE who wrote the President’s message veto- 
ing the McNary-Haugen bill had a broad target to 
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aim at, and they hit it not only in the bulls-eye, but 
in every other place. The bulls-eye argument is, of 
course, that the bill would not operate as its advo- 
cates desired, and hence would not benefit the 
farmer. We see few flaws in the excellent reasons 
advanced in support of this thesis, from the difl- 
culty of collecting the equalization fee to the like- 
lihood of increased production under price main- 
tenance. The message would, however, have been 
much stronger if this single shaft had been left 
quivering in the centre of the target. Unfortu- 
nately the others came so- thick and fast that they 
split one another. If the measure will not be effec- 
tive in raising farm prices, why attack it because it is 
intended to fix prices? And why say in one part of 
the message, “The evidence is all too convincing 
that agriculture has not been receiving its fair share 
of the national income since the War,” while in an- 
other part the bill is condemned because “nothing is 
more certain than that such price fixing would upset 
the normal exchange relationship existing in the 
open market.” The farmers have a right to ask 
Mr. Coolidge: Which do you really want? Low 
agricultural prices existing in the open market, or a 
better share of the national income for agriculture ? 
It is difficult to escape the conclusion that Mr. Cool- 
idge would have vetoed a measure which would 
have accomplished the ends desired, and that he 
was lucky in having such a vulnerable and clumsy 
law to deal with. 


NOT courage and decisiveness, but a choice of the 
lesser of two evils, was exemplified in the McNary- 
Haugen veto. Think of Mr. Coolidge’s relation- 

ship with his party, with his main supporters, with 
the chief sources of campaign contributions, if he 

had not vetoed the bill. In spite of the fact that th: 
New Republic has expressed distrust in the meas- 
ure, we find the congratulations pouring in on the 
President from centres of manufacture and financ: 
a bit revolting. This disgust is increased when we 
read in the message such palpable insincerities as, 
“It is not long since the government was spending 
vast sums through the Department of Justice exert- 
ing every effort to break up combinations that were 
raising the cost of living,” and “it runs counter to 
the well considered principle that a healthy eco- 
nomic condition is best maintained through a free 
play of competition.”” An administration which has 
been more tender to big business than any in Amer- 
ican history, an administration the chief achieve- 
ment of which is the untaxing of the rich, a President 
whose Cabinet includes the principal owner of what 
is probably the nearest approach to a 100 percent 
monopoly in the country, lectures the poor competi- 
tion-ridden farmers on their pathetically ineffective 
attempt to control prices. An administration which 
supports and is supported by the protective taritt 
system righteously condemns the special privileges 
which the producers of certain crops aimed to gain 
for themselves. Phariseeism like this is not cause 
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for congratulation, especially from those who are 
benefiting from its injustice. 


NOW that the West and the South have failed to 
obtain the price-fixing legislation which they de- 
manded, the consequences of this failure on the next 
Presidential election have become the most impor- 
tant subject of political speculation. The West will 
enter Mr. Lowden as an opposition candidate, no 
matter whether Mr. Coolidge runs or not, and the 
question which every Republican politician will most 
need to answer concerns the seriousness and the 
determination with which the Lowden candidacy 
will be pressed. The Republicans of the East and 
the Middle West can with the help of the Southern 
delegates beat Mr. Lowden if they will. They can 
do it with any one of several candidates, including 
Mr. Coolidge. But what will the effect be of nomi- 
nating a man who, like Mr. Coolidge, is pledged to 
veto any legislation such as the McNary-Haugen 
bill? In that event will the West run Mr. Lowden 
as an independent candidate? If it will, it is pos- 
sible that the Republicans of the East will reluc- 
tantly consent to Mr. Lowden’s nomination. For the 
running of Mr. Lowden on an independent agrarian 
platform would probably result in the election of the 
Democratic candidate. Mr. Lowden’s only chance 
for the nomination consists in the fear of the con- 
sequences of the failure to nominate him which the 
agitations of the next year will breed in the minds 
of Republican politicians. 


BUT it is by no means certain that Mr. Lowden’s 
supporters will, in the event of the nomination of 
an anti-McNary-Haugen Republican candidate, 
either start or seriously threaten to start a revolt. 
The outcome chiefly depends upon the price move- 
ment of agricultural staples from now until June, 
1928. If the farmers continue to be as hopeless 
and desperate as they are at present, they may brace 
themselves up sufhiciently to adopt a desperate rem- 
edy. But in any event it is doubtful. For genera- 
tions Americans with energy, initiative and ability 
have been deserting the farm and seeking their for- 
tunes in the city. Industry, with its allied technical 
and professional activities, is much the most power- 
ful and competent form of practical activity in the 
United States. In the end it is likely at any cost to 
have its way. Its leaders are not sufhciently edu- 
cated to understand how important it is for them 
not to give the farmer reason for believing that the 
economic organization of the country is weighted 
irrevocably against him. They may have the power 
and the will to refuse all succor, in which case Amer- 
ican agriculture would be more likely to drift into 
stagnation, as British agriculture has, rather than 
to work out after the manner of Danish agriculture, 
a method of saving itself. It is because of our fear 
of the political and economic consequences of the 
persistent decay of American farms that we hope 
their farmers will show enough gumption to put up 
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a prolonged and determined political fight for a 
place in the sun. 


IN Washington a great deal of talk has been heard 
about the possibility of prosecuting Senator Borah, 
under the Logan act which forbids citizens of the 
United States to communicate with foreign powers 
with which this country is engaged in controversy. 
The reason is, of course, the action of the Senator 
from Idaho in writing, late in January, to President 
Calles to ask him what oil companies have and have 
not yielded to the Mexican law—to which President 
Calles made a reply flatly contradictory of the in- 
formation on the same subject furnished by Secre- 
tary Kellogg. We should like nothing better than 
to see the administration confess the weakness of its 
Mexican policy by seeking to punish the head of the 
Senate Forcign Relations Committee for asking a 
common-sense question in a common-sense way of 
the President of a friendly power. We fear, how- 
ever, that the absurdity of such a procedure is too 
patent, even to a Kellogg, to make it likely. In the 
meantime, the public is left to choose between Presi- 
dent Calles’s figures and those of the State Depart- 
ment. In view of the singular record of the latter 
in recent months, its attempt to whoop up a Bolshe- 
vist scare over Nicaragua, Mr. Kellogg’s highly 
equivocal reply to the House Committee in regard 
to responsibility for that scare, the farrago of non- 
sense which he produced as “evidence” of Mexico's 
being linked with Moscow, we have no hesitancy in 
saying that at the present time we believe President 
Calles’s declaration is entitled to more credence than 
that compiled, from sources unknown, by Mr. Kel- 
logg’s tar too bright young men. 


THE British and the Russian governments have 
both acted strictly in character in their recent inter- 
change of notes. The Conservative government of 
Great Britain contains one element (led by Birken- 
head and Churchill) which has long wanted to break 
relations with Soviet Russia; and the extraordinarily 
bitter terms of the recent warning against propa- 
ganda may be understood as a sop to them, and 
their followers, and not as necessarily indicating any 
immediate intention to sever relations or even to 
cancel the Anglo-Russian trade agreement. The 
Russian reply is eloquent of the necessity, under 
which Moscow finds itself, to face two ways at once. 
The present leaders of the Soviet régime want to 
conciliate Western Europe, for the sake of trade, 
loans and prosperity; yet they must continue, for 
purposes of domestic prestige, to pay lip-service to 
the idea of the world-wide Communist uprising and 
must not seem too yielding toward any capital- 
istic power. They are unable to prevent all “anti- 
British” propaganda by the Third International, in 
China and elsewhere, even if they sincerely wanted 
to. You would get a fair parallel to the situation 
if the Methodist bishops in the United States were 
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to ask the rank and file of the church membership 
to give up all efforts to convert the heathen. No 
doubt the Soviet government will continue to make 
promises, and the propagandists to break them. 
While an immediate severance of relations is far 
from inevitable, the relations between the two coun- 
tries are unquestionably bad and growing worse. In 
Moscow there is much talk of a British diplomatic 
“encirclement” of Russia, as a preliminary to war. 
This allegation may be the real belief of those who 
utter it, or it may be an attempt to distract attention 
from growing economic difficulties at home. In 
either case, it is dangerous, and is made all the more 
so by the increasingly critical character of the clash 
of national interest as between the two powers, in 


China. 


OUR prediction a few weeks ago that the power 
interests were mobilizing for a general engagement 
to amend or defeat the Swing-Johnson bill for Boul- 
der Dam has just been borne out by one of the most 
bitter filibusters seen in the Senate in many years. 
A majority of the Senators were known to be for 
the bill; the only way to kill it was to talk it to 
death. We do not wish to see the possibilities of 
filibustering destroyed, but that is not to say that 
every filibuster is justified. Senators who kill a bill 
by preventing a vote undertake a heavy responsibil- 
ity, and must submit to a searching examination of 
their reasons. The two chief participants in the 
filibuster in this case were Senators Ashurst of Ari- 
zona and Phipps of Colorado. Senator Ashurst’s 
case against the bill represents the desire of Arizona 
for a larger share of benefits from the project. 
Without these benefits she will hold up the neces- 
sary flood control indefinitely. The engineering 
plans favored by Arizona are unanimously con- 
demned as unpractical by the experienced govern- 
ment engineers. Senator Phipps’s opposition is one 
of the most brazen indecencies which have recently 
disgraced public life. The utility interests oppose 

the bill because it permits public development of the 
power, and thus may prevent them from making a 
large profit on the government’s investment. Sen- 
ator Phipps i is, by his own confession, a substantial 
owner in the Nevada-California Electric Corpora- 
tion, a holding company one of whose subsidiaries 
furnishes power in Southern California—part of the 
very territory which the proposed power plant 
would serve. He was thus hardly in a position to 
speak against the bill at all. But for him to assume 
almost the whole responsibility for its failure shows 
an extraordinary callousness in a man of high public 
station—even in this age of Falls, Daughertys, 
Vares and Insulls. 


HOPE for peace in the bituminous coal regions 
still exists, in spite of the breaking off of negotia- 
tions at Miami. Though a deadlock was created by 
the refusal of the miners to consider reduction of 


wages to compete with the non-union districts, their 
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counter offer made an impression on the operators 
and may form a basis for agreement before the 
present contract expires on April 1. The union pro- 
posed that the joint conference of operators and 
miners continue in existence during the life of the 
new agreement and meet from time to time in order 
to work out a stabilization of the industry. No 
specific measures were suggested, but the general re- 
sults to be arrived at were to give a proper return to 
the capital invested and advance the living stand- 
ards of the employes, to lessen accidents, to promote 
a scale policy which would destroy the practice of 
selling coal below the cost of production, to work 
for scientific readjustment of railroad rates on coal, 
to encourage desirable legislation, and to employ 
such experts and advisers as might be necessary to 
carry out the plans, at the joint expense of the union 
and the operators. This looks like codperation for 
increased efficiency; if sincerely and intelligently car- 
ried out, such a policy might save the union section 
of the industry. The operators should hesitate long 
before they finally turn down this offer. For if there 
is a strike, the only beneficiaries will be their non- 
union competitors. 


‘THE unanimous Supreme Court decision in the 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad valuation case 
may be more significant than it appears on the sur- 
face. The railroad obtained, in a lower federal 
court, an injunction against the final valuation of 
the road found by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The Supreme Court vacated this injunc- 
tion, without considering the justice of the valua- 
tion, merely on the ground that the railroad has no 
cause for complaint until the valuation is used for 
some purpose by the Commission, such as regulating 
rates or recapturing excess earnings. Although this 
decision seems to postpone the question whether the 
Commission’s valuation will stand or the railroads 
will secure a higher rate base, it practically strength- 
ens the Commission’s hand. No rates will be or- 
dered on the basis of the final valuations until they 
are all arrived at, for rates are set with a view to 
the fairness of return, not on the value of single 
roads, but on the aggregate value of all the roads 
in a region. The Court would, for practical rea- 
sons, hesitate to upset all the valuations found by 
years of study; for it to fix new values would require 
detailed examination of the separate records in the 
cases of hundreds of roads. For the Court to fix 
new valuations for single roads one at a time would 
either affect the rates little, or would throw rate reg- 
ulation into chaos for years. Furthermore, the is- 
suance of valuations by the Commission creates a 
presumption that they will be used, and is likely to 
affect the prices of securities. This might well 
constitute, under the principles of equity, an in- 
jury to the road, if the valuation is too low. It 
is unlikely that the Court would have ignored this 
effect if it intended later to upset the Commission's 


valuations. 


——— 
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THIRTY-FIVE American colleges and univer- 
sities have forbidden their students to drive auto- 
mobiles, we learn; and as a footnote to the news 
comes the resignation of Princeton undergraduate 
officials in protest against the cavalier enforcement 
of the rule at that institution. This development 
raises a vital issue: what is education for? We do 
not doubt that automobiles are accessory to all the 
crimes cited against them; they prevent study, en- 
courage drinking and /or petting parties, shatter the 
cloistral quiet, and so on. On the other hand, isn’t 
it the duty of education to prepare young people to 
live successfully in the world as they shall find it? 
Isn’t that world dominated, to the extent of about 
99 percent, by the automobile? It seems to us that 
the duty of the educators is clear. Let them abolish 
everything else except automobiles. Let them teach 
their fledglings the fine art of temperance, until 
they can use their twenty gallons of gasoline a day, 
or let it alone. Then, if there be any time or in- 
clination, let them reintroduce a limited curriculum 
of subjects directly related to motoring (after ail, 
everyone ought to be able to read a road map). 


A MOST remarkable document is the report of the 
Senate committee which has been investigating the 
Gould case. Senator-elect Arthur R. Gould of 
Maine, it will be remembered, was charged with 
paying a $100,000 bribe to former Premier J. K. 
Klemming of New Brunswick, Canada, in connec- 
tion with the building of the St. John and Quebec 
Railway. The Committee recommends that the 
charges be dropped and Gould allowed to take his 
seat. The report admits that a bribe was paid—by 
somebody; and that Gould ‘benefited by the trans- 
action. But, says the committee, this was all more 
than fourteen years ago; it had no relation to the 
clection last autumn; “it afirmatively appears that 
the Hon. Arthur R. Gould is a man of good char- 
acter”; let’s drop the whole matter. The result is 
a whitewashing, of a sort; but Senator Gould is en- 
titled to remark, “Another such vindication and my 
character is ruined.” 


Watch the State Department 
Ik. NATOR’S BORAITLS proposal that the Com- 


mittee on Foreign Relations visit Central 
America after the adjournment of Congress and in- 
vestigate in person the politics and public opinion of 
that region deserved more success than it has ob- 
tained. The Committee cannot adequately appraise 
the Mexican and Nicaraguan policy of the adminis- 
tration without an inquiry of its own on the spot. 
It is becoming essential that members of Congress, 
and particularly the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate, should inform themselves better 
about the wisdom and the consequences of the State 
Department's conduct of foreign aftairs than they 
now,do, and that they should take a larger share in 
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the responsibility for its general direction. People 
who have not visited Nicaragua and Mexico are 
handicapped in trying to understand the conditions 
in which business and government are carried on in 
such countries. When Congress asks the State De- 
partment for information, it elicits usually a mutil- 
ated or garbled version of the facts: such, for in- 
stance, as that furnished to Senator Norris about 
the number of oil companies which had obeyed or 
refused to obey the Mexican law. And information 
about specific questions, even if it were adequate, 
would still not be enough. Congress needs above 
all to realize the scope of the obligation which, un- 
der the leadership of the State Department, the 
United States is taking on in Central America, and 
what effect the pursuit of this policy will have upon 
law, government and opinion in that region, upon 
the credit of the United States in the world and 
upon our national self-respect and self-conscious- 
ness. 

It appears now to be the intention of the Stat 
Department to assimilate the status of Nicaragua as 
nearly as possible to that of Panama. It proposes 
through its catspaw, Diaz, substantially to take over 
the government of the country and subordinate it 
to the interests and the control of the United States. 
Whether it will actually negotiate a treaty to that 
effect with Diaz is doubtful. Apparently, however, 
the only motive which will deter the State Depart- 
ment from submitting such a treaty to the next Sen- 
ate is the extreme probability of rejection. Its re- 
cent policy in Nicaragua amounts, in everything but 
name, to the establishment of a protectorate over 
that country. It is fully resolved to pursue that 
policy, no matter whether or not the Senate agrees; 
and even though it may not possess the power to 
make the subjugation of Nicaragua legally invulner- 
able, there is no official or unofhcial agency which 
can for the present enter an effective legal veto. All 
the Senate and the House can do is to wield their 
ancient weapon—the right to seck information 
about the conduct of administrative officers. For 
this reason it is comforting to know that the right 
during the adjournment of Congress may not be 
wholly suspended. If Senator Borah has his way 
the Committee on Foreign Relations will continue to 
sit in Washington and insist upon its right to be in- 
formed, if not consulted, about the future course of 
the State Department's policy in Mexico and Nica- 
ragua. 

As we have pointed out again and again, what 
the administration is doing in Nicaragua is to us¢ 
the pretexts of protecting the safety and property of 
citizens of the United States and the license to build 
a canal, in order to wage war against one of the 
factions which are fighting for the control of the 
country. It does not and cannot admit the fact of 
intervention, for, in that event, it would become 
dependent on Congress for additional authority. So 
it calls its policy by a milder name which with a 
little stretching can be included within the executive 
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prerogative. It pretends not to be interfering with 
the right in international law of the people of Nica- 
ragua to protest by an armed revolt against a rev- 
olutionary government, but in fact it considers its 
own recognition of Diaz to be more decisive in en- 
titling him to govern the country than the attitude 
of any part of the Nicaraguan people. In order to 
confirm that title, its soldiers have “neutralized” 
many of the strategic points, the occupation of 
which is necessary to successful warfare against 
Diaz. Its declared objects of protecting the life 
and property of citizens of the United States and 
of safeguarding the possible canal, as they are inter- 
preted, extinguish the independence of Nicaragua. 
Whenever the occupation of any particular territory 
is a convenience to Diaz, the State Department can 
always “plant” one or two citizens of the United 
States in the region and then send the Marines in 
to protect them. The permanent officials in the De- 
partment wish to impose on the United States an 
obligation to control and to protect Nicaragua, but 
without any ventilation of their methods or the 
frank admission and the public discussion of their 
actual objective. 

It is, of course, one of the essential functions of 
the State Department, if not of the Navy, to safe- 
guard the lives and property of citizens of the 
United States in Mexico and Central America. But 
there are two ways of doing it. It can magnify any 
threat to the life and property of our citizens into a 
sufficient excuse for replacing the governments of 
those countries by control from Washington. This 
way will result finally in the complete military occu- 
pation of Mexico and Central America and the 
establishment of a relation between them and the 
United States analogous to that between the British 
Imperial government in India and the semi-autono- 
mous native states. Or it can protect American 
life and property in the region to the south by 
systematically helping the Central American states 
to conduct themselves as good neighbors and trust- 
worthy associates. The second way would involve 
a long and a slow journey. During the transition, 
the President might have to land Marines on Central 
American soil to meet occasional emergencies, but 
if so, they would be landed only when and where 
their presence was indispensable, and they would be 
withdrawn as soon as the crisis passed. The object 
of this policy would be to encourage the people of 
these countries to stabilize their own governments. 
There are latent centres of political self-control in 
the Central American states which, if they are al- 
lowed by the government of the United States to 
strengthen themselves, will in time be capable of 
preserving order. But the policy of helping Cen- 
tral America to help itself presupposes on the part 
of our government an amount of patience, good 
will, forbearance and, above all, disinterestedness 
which it is not usually capable of exhibiting. What 
the State Department generally understands by law 
and order in Central America is government which 
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does not cross the will or injure the interests of the 
United States. 

The United States has not in its Central Ameri- 
can and Caribbean policy pursued either of these 
courses consistently and exclusively. There have 
been some cases of frank intervention and subse- 
quent military government, as in its treatment of 
Haiti. Cuba has preserved more independence, but 
not as much as a British Dominion. On the other 
hand, in its dealings with the states on the continent 
of North America, our government has not usually 
erected the occasional landing of Marines into a suf- 
ficient excuse for permanent control. At one time it 
honestly and intelligently tried to unite the Centra! 
American states into an organization for the sup- 
pression of local revolutionary disorder. But when 
this Central American organ of law and order 
showed some independence of Washington and 
tried to invalidate its bargain with Nicaragua about 
the construction of a future canal, it destroyed this 
promising institution. Since then it has acted on a 
clearly aggressive and imperialist purpose with re- 
spect to the future of Nicaragua. It has explicitl) 
and deliberately recognized and supported by bay- 
onets a government which would soon collapse i! 
such support were withdrawn. With or without a 
treaty, Nicaragua has become by executive action a 
dependency of the United States, and a relationship 
of this kind, once it is created, and business becomes 
adjusted to it, is extremely difficult to modify or to 
reform. 

Whatever the wisdom of a protectorate over 
Nicaragua, it is certainly not the kind of extension 
of our national responsibility which the executive 
should be allowed to undertake without consulting 
Congress. It is an extremely serious decision. Ii 
past experience is any guide, the resulting military 
occupation of parts of the Central American main- 
land will tend to expand. There will be American 
citizens and property to be protected all over the 
place; and, as in Nicaragua, whenever disorder oc- 
curs, they can always be moved and parked where it 
will be most convenient to protect them. The 
Marines will establish order in Central America, but 
it will be military rather than political or moral or- 
der. The chief occupation of patriotic Centra! 
Americans (of the people who, if they were free, 
would labor to establish order) will be to get rid of 
the Marines and to agitate against rule from Wash- 
ington. The Mexican government will encourage 
them to demand independence; and this encourage- 
ment will be resented in the United States. The 
Central American nationalists will ask Mexico to as- 
sume the leadership of the Latin-American protest 
against Yankee imperialism, and inasmuch as her 
own independence is compromised by the behavior 
of the United States, she will have a compelling 
reason to undertake the job. Sooner or later, war 
between Mexico and the United States is bound to 
result. After their comparatively helpless adver- 
sary is beaten, the United States will have to main- 
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tain a sufficiently large army to police the whole ter- 
ritory between the Rio Grande and Panama. The 
expansionist economic nationalism of the big repub- 
lic would have challenged the national pride and sus- 
ceptibilities of all the mixed Indian and Spanish 
states to the south of it. They will consent to their 
permanent inclusion in the Yankee empire only un- 
der the persuasion of no less permanent coercion. 

It remains to be seen whether opposition in the 
Senate and among the public will be alert and en- 
ergetic enough to prevent the State Department 
from embarking the nation on the vast and perilous 
predatory enterprise. We say the State Depart- 
ment and we mean the State Department. In our 
opinion, the most serious offender in this matter is 
not the President nor even the Secretary of State. 
It is the permanent officials of the Department. It 
is desirable that these officials should have a good 
deal to say about the foreign policy of the govern- 
ment, and they were, of course, extremely influential 
during the reigns of Wilson, Harding and Hughes. 
But the late Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hughes both kept 
the reins in their own hands. Such is no longer the 
case. At present a credulous and ignorant Presi- 
dent and a weak and sympathetic Secretary of State 
permit them to do what they please. They con- 
sider themselves the representatives of a superior 
people whose interests and preferences are entitled 
to dominate the life of an inferior race. They 
would like to see the beneficent work which, in 
their opinion, organized business is accomplishing 
in the United States extended to the poor people of 
Mexico and Central America. There are immense- 
ly powerful economic forces, racial conceits and po- 
litical impulses which will operate in favor of their 
policy. Yet we doubt whether in the long run they 
will have their own way. They are only clerks of the 
President and the Secretary of State, and their exist- 
ing course will, if continued, provoke an explosion 
of Congressional and popular opposition which will 
be extremely embarrassing to their chiefs. Their 
policy will not stand being closely watched and pub- 
licly exposed. Senator Borah is the most prominent 
spokesman of the actual and latent opposition. If 
he and his Committee can sit in Washington during 
the next eight months, waiting, inquiring and 
occasionally breaking into print, the State Depart- 
ment may find to its own undoing that it is interfer- 
ing with the Presidential prospects of Mr. Coolidge. 
For American opinion is not as unanimously snob- 
bish and imperialist as its policy assumes. 


Responses From Wonderland 


ORE inquiries and comments than are usu- 

ally prompted by articles have been received 
concerning the series by Stuart Chase and F. J. 
Schlink on Consumers in Wonderland. Many, nat- 
urally, have been from individual buyers. The cor- 
respondents are scattered from New York to Ore- 
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gon, and live both on farms and in city apartments. 

One fruit-grower in the state of Washington 
sends in a large broadside printed in black and 
red—"60 miles per gallon! Is it possible? Start- 
ling discovery revolutionizes ignition—makes cars 
pull like locomotives—starts instantly in cold 
weather—whiz up hill in high.” He 
“whether you know anything of the merits of the 
enclosed.”” An inquiry which cannot now be an- 
swered on the basis of specific tests of the article 
in question, but only from general technical infor- 
mation as to the possibilities. And such meagre en- 
lightenment to one only of the many who presuma- 
bly have been bombarded with this advertisement. 

A city-dweller with a country summer house 
wants to know the virtues of a powder which is 
advertised both to put out a chimney fire when 
one is blazing and to burn out the soot in a chim- 
ney at other times. This powder is displayed 
the Architectural and Allied Arts Exhibition and 
is sold by a retailer of high reputation. But there 
is no unquestionable scientific assurance to the pur- 
chaser that it is either safe or effective. “Ask your 
fire chief” is the reference given in the circular. 
Query referred tO the National Fire Prevention 
Association. 

A widely used brand of soap flakes is employed 
by an art student to clean her brushes. But it 
appears to wear them down quickly. Is it injuri- 
ous? An incomplete answer, made without tests, is 
that the flakes may easily contain free alkali, which 
would be injurious not merely to brushes but to 
woollen and similar fabrics. Perhaps they do not, 
but why should millions of women purchase such 
a product before they have been assured of its 
contents and effects by scientific analysis? An in- 
terested city consumer wants the name and address 
of the buyer's associations which furnished some of 
the valuable information in one of the articles. 
The answer had to be that the associations in ques- 
tion “are of professional purchasing agents and 
not of mere ultimate consumers.” Few individuals 
could, singly, afford to pay for the necessary tests. 
But a church forum or two have arranged experi- 
mental clearing houses for such information as is 
public property. 

A woman writes from a distant state, “‘For sev- 
eral years I have been shocked by such discrep- 
ancies in prices of identical articles as you men- 
tion. .. . | am interested in replacing some of my 
wood panel doors with French ones.”’ Prices quoted 
by four mills on identical specifications ranged from 
$11 to $15.25—40 percent. 

Another complains that the 200-yard spools of 
coiton introduced under the régime of the War 
Industries Board have been cut down again to 100 
yards—of inferior quality. In 1908 an English 
make was sold at seven cents for 200 yards; now 
it costs fifteen cents for 50 yards—an eight-fold 
She is also ‘‘on the war path about ‘white 
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gold.’ My jeweler advised a new case for my 
watch. I said I wanted yellow gold. He said he 
had not that size in yellow gold. ‘Can you get it?’ 
‘Yes—if they have it in stock’—and as I was in 
a hurry for the watch, I took the tiny nickel shell 
and paid four dollars for it.” 

An advertising man is interested in a product 
which costs six cents a pound to produce. The 
cost of handling and carriage in pint containers 
adds ten cents. The wholesaler’s mark-up adds 
four cents, the retailer’s ten cents. So that the 
minimum price to the consumer, with no profit to 
the producer, would be thirty cents—five times the 
cost of production. “Unless I spend considerable 
money to duplicate the wholesaler’s and retailer's 
machinery to distribute to the consumer, I would 
be compelled to spend a considerable amount to 
create such consumer receptivity as will insure the 
interest and coéperation of retailer and whole- 
saler.”” Advertising is, of course, the non-euphem- 
istic word for ‘creating consumer receptivity.” 
More expense. All this the individual consumer 
pays as a penalty for not knowing exactly what 
he wants and not buying it in bulk—as do the 
government and certain large p@rchasing agencies 
who have learned the technique of specification and 
test. The authors reply, “If exploitation is carried 
on under sufhciently high pressure, goods can be 
forced through uneconomic channels of distribu- 
tion, and the consumer made to pay for the in- 
efficiencies of reaching the market with an endless 
number of brands and variants of the same article 
or material; whereas the same thing sold to the 
same number of people, in the same aggregate 
quantity, under its real name or in a limited num- 
ber of brands and variants, would tend to follow 
efficient routes and arrive in the consumer’s market 
basket at a fraction of the cost resulting in the 
other case.” 

A merchant complains, “Do you object to low- 
ering the cost of living? . . . Dyed muskrat and 
dyed coney furs bring to the middle-class woman 
warmth and style at prices one-half or one-fourth 
those of the original fur. It is not apropos to say, 
‘There is no such thing as Hudson Seal,’ or, “The 
durability of a hare skin is one-twentieth that of an 
otter pelt.’”’ Why is it not? Is there any reason 
why the middle-class woman should not know what 
she is buying and what its relative durability is? 
If she did, the price might be one-sixteenth. This 
merchant does, however, score off the consumer 
when he says: “It seems to me that the increased 
cost of distribution today is accounted for by the 
distributor’s ‘prompt, intelligent and considerate’ 
service, by the luxurious fixtures and decorations, 
and by such unnecessary and debilitating extra- 
curricular activities as rest rooms, free parking 
space, restaurants, afternoon tea, ‘prestige adver- 
tising,’ style shows and a bookful of others.” If 
the consumer really wants such luxuries and is will- 
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ing to pay for them, nobody can gainsay her. But 
such consumers as do not need them should have 
some other recourse. 

A hospital authority is particularly interested, 
wants reprints of the articles, and notes that the 
annual purchasing power of the hospitals is in the 
neighborhood of a billion dollars. Here is a real 
possibility for immediate action. 

Authorities in home economics are becoming 
aroused. The specialist in one of the largest state 
universities records a report of a home adviser 
of the extension service to the effect that “one 
thing the women want almost more than anything 
else is standards in buying, and she wished I could 
give in her county a complete course in merchandis- 
ing. The best I have been able to do at the present 
time is to visit factories and wholesale houses and 
get a line in of what the trade has to offer. | 
thoroughly realize the difficulty in sorting out the 
selling points that are purely bluff and the points 
that have real value to women.” The university 
purchasing agent has not been employing research, 
but a trial and error method. The Home Man- 
agement resident instructor has been using the New 
Republic articles in her class. In another univer- 
sity the Professor of Home Economics made the 
articles required reading. 

One of the foremost experts in home economics 
writes that whereas a good deal of attention has 
been devoted to teaching women to make things 
in the home, too little has been given to intelligent 
buying. In the present era of large-scale produc- 
tion and industrial integration, of advertising and 
high-pressure salesmanship, it might be well to re- 
verse the order. “Surely it is better to be an ex- 
pert consumer than an amateur producer.” Per- 
haps not better, but without doubt more necessary 
in the present stage of civilization. 

Just what the agency or agencies may be to 
which the purchaser may in the future turn for 
the information he needs, it is too early to de- 
termine. But there are symptoms of enough inter- 
est in the matter so that there appears to be a 
dawning hope for the Wonderland consumer. 
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Evacuate the Rhineland! 
A Plea for Clear Thinking 


UROPE is afraid of words. In this, of 

course, Europe is not peculiar. It might 

be supposed that terminological timidity 
may be safely ignored, that provided the facts ap- 
proximate to our desires the language of statesmen 
is of little consequence. There could not be a 
greater mistake. There can be no clear thinking 
without precise expression, and there can be no 
satisfactory action until men learn to practise in- 
tellectual sincerity and verbal frankness. Thus it 
has undoubtedly been noted in America that M. 
Briand, one of the recipients of the Nobel Peace 
Prize, and Sir Austen Chamberlain, who shares 
that honor with his French. colleague, repeat time 
alter time their determination not to permit the 
Treaty of Versailles to be revised. While they are 
asserting their unshaken faith in the provisions of 
1919, they are obviously undermining the Treaty. 

The contradiction is palpable. It is extremely 
embarrassing. ‘They would like to have it both 
ways. They wish to keep Locarno and Thoiry and 
Geneva in consonance with Versailles. They would 
pretend that Versailles and Locarno are synonyms. 
The result of this extraordinary lack of logic is that 
whenever they proceed any distance on the road to 
Locarno they are pulled up by reminders that Ver- 
sailles lies in the opposite direction. They stumble 
and retrace their steps. The issues are contused 
when they should be clear. 

Locarno, if it means anything at all, means that 
Germany meets the Allies on a footing of equality 
and that the disabilities imposed on Germany by the 
l'reaty of Versailles are be removed. Thus 
when Germany was admitted into the League of 
Nations and given a seat on the Council, it was 
surely implied that Germany to the best of her abil- 
ity had carried out her obligations under the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and after having been a wicked na- 
tion for many years was finally accepted as a good 
nation. 


I 


Now, it is unnecessary and it is indeed immoral 
and stupid and mischievous for one set of good 
nations to control another good nation. The Allies, 
if the implications of Geneva have any weight, have 
no right to continue their military control and their 
military occupation of Germany. They have con- 
trolled and occupied Germany for eight long years, 
and if they are to act according to the Treaty of 
Versailles they will control and occupy Germany for 
at least another cight years. But they do not really 
want to be bound by the Treaty. They realize, as 
all sensible men realize, that no great country in 
these days can be forcibly disarmed. In their minds 





they must admit the utter folly of the system of 
coercion. Yet to excuse their efforts in the right 
direction they wrongly profess that that system has 
been successful. 

In order to pursue a reasonable course, they feel 
obliged to make the most unreasonable affirmations. 
It is pretended that, with the exception of minor 
matters, Germany has fulfilled the requirements otf 
the Treaty. Lverybody who knows 
Europe knows that this is not and cannot be true, 
that the Locarno policy is being built upon a false- 
hood. Everybody knows that Germany is not dis- 
armed. Why should Germany be disarmed wh 
France and her allies in Central Europ 
armed? 


anything about 


The only answer to this question is that 


France and her Central European Allies imagine, 
or have imagined, a vain tees They have im- 


agined that superior strength will always be su- 
perior strength. 
might on one side can permanently produce a state 


They have imagined that military 


of military weakness on the other sid 
trary is of course the case and Germ: 
armed than she would have been had she not been 
controlled and occupied. It is perfectly obvious to 
all clear-thinking men that Germany will never con- 
nt to be held in thrall by France, and the very 
cttort of krance to hold Germany in thrall must in- 
evitably induce Germany to evade the Allied con- 
There ts not the slightest chance of disarm- 


Disarma- 


ment must be volunt ary or it will not be at all. Co- 


straint. 
ing Germany by control and occupation. 


ercion is worse than futile—it produces the opposit 
results of tl 1OSC contemplated by the treaty-1 mM akers. 
Some dim notion of this unquestionable fact 
seems to have penetrated to the intelligence of the 
L.uropean statesmen, and they are therefore tenta- 
tively moving toward the relinquishment of the trri- 
tating methods that have proved to be foolish. But 
they are constantly impeded by their blind faith in 
the Versailles Treaty. Whenever anybody sug- 
gests that the Versailles Treaty is endangered, they 
they protest that neither the letter 
nor the spirit of the Versailles Treaty is being aban- 
doned. Their reluctance to face realities doubtless 
arises in part from an instinct of self-preservation. 
They would like to let go their hold of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, but they fear that their prestige 
would be hurt. Above all, they must save their 
faces and the faces of their predecessors, whose de- 
cisions they accepted. The Allied diplomatists pro- 
claim their solidarity. A complete reversal of tac- 
tics is regarded as unthinkable. 
In this way they are unable to achieve a sensible 
Why should the Versailles Treaty 
millstone ? 


spec d ly retreat; 


performance. 
continue to be a fetish—or, better still, a 
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The terms that have been discussed at Thoiry and 
elsewhere make, whether we like it or not, a serious 
rent in the sacrosanct instrument. Moreover, even 
though there were room for dispute about the effect 
of the evacuation of the Rhineland, the removal of 
military control, the restoration of the Saar, and so 
forth, it is certain that Germany, as she obtains this 
and that concession, will seriously press for more. 
Eventually not the most bigoted believer in the vir- 
tues of Versailles will be able to assert to a laughing 
world that not a comma has been touched. 


II 


The error lies in believing that the revision of the 
Versailles Treaty will be injurious to France or to 
any other Continental country. There is much in 
the Treaty that is sound and doubtless it will be 
preserved. It will be the better preserved if what 
is unsound is thrown overboard. For if the Allies 
try to hold everything, an explosion will be pro- 
duced. The scrapping of the unwarrantable or 
mistaken portions of the Versailles Treaty will be 
a real advantage in the long run, not only to Ger- 
many but to France and to Europe in general. In 
one way or another, revision is bound to come, and 
if it comes soon and through friendly agreements, 
everybody will have cause for congratulation. 

In the meantime, because the Allies endeavor to 
reconcile irreconcilable principles, progress is slower 
than it should be, and the policy of Locarno is con- 
stantly menaced. The Allies cannot at the same 
time stick to Versailles and to Locarno. They place 
themselves in perpetual difficulties by their enuncia- 
tion of the thesis that they have forced Germany to 
do their bidding—an apologia for military coercion 
coming from the mouths of men who contradic- 
torily vaunt their anti-militarism! If it be true— 
but of course it is not—that Germany has been sub- 
jugated by the Versailles Treaty, then it is certain 
that the Allies, or any other combination of powers 
which feel themselves strong enough, are entitled 
hereafter to rely on coercion instead of on codpera- 
tion; and altogether the paradoxical situation is 
evolved of men praising international codéperation 
on the ground that international coercion has been 
triumphant. True pacifists will indignantly repudiate 
such a doctrine. 

The first stage—that of the removal of the Inter- 
Allied Commission of Military Control from Ber- 
lin—has been reached, despite awkward evidence 
that the Inter-Allied Commission of Military Con- 
trol has not fulfilled its purpose. Because the 
statesmen will not acknowledge their defeat or, 
rather, the defeat of a method instituted by Ver- 
sailles, they lay themselves open to attack by inquir- 
ers who point out honestly that Germany has an ex- 
ceedingly large number of officers, that she has kept 
on foot many military organizations, that she has 
strengthened her fortifications, that in a hundred 
and one ways she has thwarted the mission of the 


Allied body at Berlin. 
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Usually there is a conspiracy of silence, and the 
statesmen, aware of the defects of their reasoning, 
inform their nationals that Germany is helpless, 
thanks to the Versailles Treaty. They have not the 
courage to admit that Germany is not helpless, that 
Germany is growing in strength. They are not 
fearless and trank enough to base their new policy 
on the collapse of the old policy. The consequence 
of this equivocal attitude is that French opposition 
newspapers, assuming the validity of Versailles, 
have an easy task in demonstrating that those “pa- 
cific’ statesmen who hold to Versailles are betray- 
ing Versailles. Of course, they are betraying Ver- 
sailles if Versailles is still valid. Hence the fluctu- 
ations of feeling, the formidable reactions which 
may still upset Locarno. If the statesmen boldly and 
openly departed from Versailles instead of consid- 
ering themselves fettered by Versailles, they could 
defend Locarno not in relation to Versailles but 
on its own merits. That is the only way to defend 
Locarno—on its own merits. 


Ill 


About the strictly legal aspect, if Versailles 
makes the law of Europe, there can be no discus- 
sion. Nobody who stands on the Treaty can prop- 
erly acquiesce in the withdrawal of troops from the 
Rhineland. Those troops were placed there for a 
certain purpose, which has not been fulfilled. 
Therefore the occupation should be prolonged un- 
til 1935. 

We must approach the problem from another 
side if we are not to flounder in a bog of absurdi- 
ties. We must definitely criticize Versailles. We 
cannot uphold Versailles and demolish Versailles at 
the same time. 

We might ask, for example, why fifteen years was 
chosen as the term of the occupation. To what 
does it correspond, this period of years? It has 
nothing to do with the payments of reparations for, 
theoretically, the payment of reparations will en- 
dure for several generations. It does not corre- 
spond to the number of years required for the per- 
manent disarmament of Germany. Even though 
it were argued that occupation is equivalent to the 
temporary disarmament of Germany—which it is 
not—how is that disarmament to be stereotyped 
after the evacuation? The French nationalists, 
who at any rate are logical, see this point, and they 
quite properly, from their point of view, try to dis- 
cover in the Treaty some clause which would justify 
a kind of perpetual occupation of Germany. Noth- 
ing else than perpetual occupation will suffice if en- 
forced disarmament, or the equivalent of disarma- 
ment, ‘is the objective. But though, theoretically, 
perpetual occupation might be justified, in practice 
it is evidently impossible, and the longer the occu- 
pation endures the more terrible will be the release. 

The treaty-makers were then acting arbitrarily in 
fixing the term at fifteen years. They might just as 
well have stipulated for five years or for fifty years. 
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Fifteen years was evidently thought to be the limit 
of Allied perseverance in this course of coercion. 
Now that half the period has elapsed, it is time to 
take stock and to ascertain what good is accom- 
plished by the occupation. Does it indeed, in itself, 
prevent another attack by Germany? Personally, 
I do not foresee another attack by Germany, but I 
consider that Germany’s will-to-war has been re- 
placed by a will-to-peace, not because of the occupa- 
tion, but in spite of the occupation. The presence 
of the Allies in the Rhineland might conceivably dis- 
courage a direct attack upon France, though in these 
days when military methods are being revolution- 
ized, when cities may be destroyed in a night, it is 
not a garrison placed here and there in the outlying 
districts of a belligerent country that could forestall 
an attack or greatly influence the fate of battle. 

It is, however, rather on the eastern frontiers of 
Germany that the danger of war, if there be danger, 


exists. The military authorities who have studied 


the problem from their own angle and with their, 


own special mentality agree that, if Germany be- 
came aggressive, her first victim would be Poland. 
Nor should it be forgotten that Germany has prom- 
ised solemnly in a series of pacts to submit disputes 
to arbitration. We need have no illusions about the 
absolute character of pacts, but we cannot denounce 
them as worthless. We must assume that they have 
a certain value. 


IV 


if evacuation now would 
perils, surely evacuation eight years hence will like- 
wise increase those perils. The occupation ts a 
clumsy method—that is, if it be a method at all— 
which will sooner or later have to be replaced by 
other methods. Why not now? Why postpone 
the day on which a substitute for occupation must 
be found? 

What is the danger? It seems to me that the only 
danger is the prospect of the growth in Germany 
of the idea of revenge. It is not easy to estimate 
that danger. I do not consider it to be great. But 
whether it is great or small, it is there that the 
kernel of the problem lies. Those who do anything 
to encourage the idea of revenge, consciously or un- 
consciously, are public malefactors. “Those who do 
anything to discourage the idea of revenge are bene- 
factors of humanity. There is one certain way in 
which the idea of revenge can be encouraged; it is 
by prolonging the occupation. Every day that for- 
eign troops remain on German soil furnishes an 
additional argument to the German militarists; 
every day by which the original term of fifteen years 
is shortened robs the German militarists, who are 
perhaps few but are active, of a pertinent argument. 

We should put ourselves in the place of other 
people if we would ascertain the effect of our policy 
upon them. Suppose our country were trodden by 


increase European 


the feet of foreign armies for many years, should we 
not experience exasperation? A victorious army on 
foreign soil is the most effective propagandist of 
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revenge. Ihe harm it does daily is incalculable. 
Against this certain harm what can be opposed? | 
do not think occupation has the smallest utility, but 
even though it should have some utility, that util 
is limited in time to fifteen years, and it is limited in 
space to one frontier. 

Evacuation this year would be an act of grac 
which would largely redeem the evil that has been 
done. [Evacuation at the end of fifteen years, sinc« 
it would be decided under compulsion, would re- 
deem nothing at all. It is for the Allies to choose 
between occupation and evacuation; between hos- 
tility and friendship. 

l urge above all that we should put our think- 
ing on right lines and not be afraid of mere words. 
l urge that right reasons are as important as right 
actions; indeed, that right actions can only come 
from right reasons. I urge that wrong reasons 
hinder right actions and will render right actions 
abortive. 

SISLEY HUDDLESTON. 

Paris. 


Van Dyck’s Luck 


ARMING is, as everyone knows, a terribly 
depressed industry. Between 1920 and 1925, 
according to the Census Bureau, the value of 
farm land in the United States decreased $17,050,- 
000,000, or 25 percent. Prices of farm products 
have been so low that, if their purchasing power is 
measured in terms of the manufactured articles they 
can buy, it has lagged under the pre-war level ever 
since 1920, and is now almost 20 percent less than 
in 1914. Crops harvested in 1925 were smaller by 
about 19,000,000 acres than in 1920—a reduction 
of § percent. There was a loss of 31,285,504 in 
total farm acreage in these five years, 17,087,655 
of it in the South. About 2,626,000 people left the 
farms between 1920 and 1925—or nearly 9 per- 
cent of the total farm population. Who could suc- 
ceed in farming under these conditions? 
Nevertheless, a certain recent immigrant from 
Holland, whom we shall call van Dyck, did it. 
He was working in a laundry in New York City 
for $18 a week. There was something about work- 
ing in a laundry, and living beside the elevated, that 
did not appeal to him. He needed contact with a 
different kind of dirt, and more spaciousness in 
which to consider its uses. So he took the $300 
which he had somehow kept in the bank, and his 
wife, and went to Wilmington, North Carolina. 
There he entered the ofhice of a concern which was 
selling small farms. But the partner whom he saw 
thought he had neither enough capital nor enough 
farming experience, and turned him down. He 
went out to the street, found another partner who 
was more inclined to take a chance, and paid his 
first instalment. That was eight years ago. 


This winter I saw van Dyck’s farm. It was 
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only forty acres in area. Part of it was planted in 
flower bulbs, many of which van Dyck had bought 
for a good round sum when he visited Holland 
with his wife last summer. There was a large num- 
ber of cold frames in which lettuce was started. 
Some lettuce had been sown in the open. A cow, 
tied to a stake, was grazing on Abruzzi rye. When 
the cow had eaten enough of the rye which she 
could reach, the stake would, I was told, be moved 
on so that the grazed-over part could grow again, 
and most of the field would have a standing crop 
on it by spring. A shed was partly filled with sweet 
potatoes, to be sold through the winter as the mar- 
ket absorbed them. Before the shed was quite 
empty, the bulbs would flower. The flowers would 
be sold for the spring and Easter trade, and then 
the bulbs would be dug and stored in place of the 
potatoes, to dry and be sold in the summer and 
fall—except those needed for propagation. 

Every inch of this farm is in virtually constant 
use. As soon as one crop is harvested, another 
takes its place. Sometimes one is planted between 
the rows, before the first is ready. Three or four 
cash crops a year are produced by the same soil. 
All except the sweet potatoes—these have to be 
grown on rented land, because van Dyck’s own 
farm has been so well fertilized that the soil is 
too good for economical potato-growing. Twice a 
year it is enriched: once by fertilizer and six months 
later by plowing under a cover-crop. This explains 
the movable cow on the rye. 

I was told, by unimpeachable authority, that there 
are few days in.the year in which this farm does 
not send something to market. I was also told that 
van Dyck has it all paid for; he is not carrying 
the burden of a dollar of mortgage or other debt. 
The point of this statement was further empha- 
sized when van Dyck came driving back from town 
in his bright new car. I was also told that, con- 
sidering the present value of his land, the money 
he has in the bank, and the industrial and railroad 
securities which he has bought, he is worth not less 
than $50,000. In this respect van Dyck is per- 
haps most unlike the usual American farmer— 
when he makes money he does not buy more land; 
he simply invests his savings as other people do, 
so that he can get at them again when he needs 
them. He does not want a larger farm than he 
can personally attend to, and can use at its high- 
est efficiency. He also believes in spreading his 
risks. He does this in his farming operations by 
depending not on one, but on many crops. He does 
this in his investments: first, by using all the money 
he needs to get the most out of his forty acres, 
and next, by putting the rest of it into varied secur- 
ities which have nothing to do with farming. 

Incidentally, van Dyck is able to safeguard his 
profits because, with his cow, his vegetable garden 
and his chickens, he can pretty largely feed his own 
family with what he grows. That is unusual in 
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many parts of the country, and especially so in 
the South. 

So far, this sounds like a treatise on scientific 
agriculture combined with a magazine success story. 
It is meant to be neither. A volume, written by 
an expert, would be necessary to describe and assess 
the agricultural technique which van Dyck em- 
ploys. And while he is an unusually able man, | 
am firmly convinced that his success is no more 
due to his own efforts than to his extraordinary 
luck. What that luck consists in, and how far oth- 
ers may count on it, is the point of the story. 

If van Dyck had gone to any other point in 
the United States, and to any other agency than 
the one he sought, he either would not have been 
able to buy a farm at all, or would have run a 
90 percent chance of suffering the hardship or fail- 
ure which has overtaken so many hard-working and 
intelligent farmers in the past five years. Grant him 
the shrewdness to know where he ought to go— 
still his luck lay in having such a place to go to. 

The virtues of the place did not consist in any 
exclusive excellence of soil, climate or location. All 
are valuable if put to the right uses, but there are 
millions of acres just like them in the South, which 
cannot be given away. You can find today on sim- 
ilar land many veritable agricultural slums—popu- 
lated by impoverished Negro tenants, who wear 
rags, live in unpainted, tumble-down shanties, and 
raise scrubby cotton on worn-out soil. Their misery 
is not due to grasping landlords, because the orig- 
inal owners themselves have frequently surrendered 
the land to mortgage-holders who are hard put to 
it to pay their taxes. Nor are the tenants to blame 
—they have neither the resources nor the training 
to do better. This land itself was once, in large 
part, such an unprofitable plantation. 

Van Dyck’s luck began with Hugh McRae, the 
owner of the land. In Mr. McRae was exemplified 
the unique phenomenon of a landowner with ample 
capital, a keen interest in scientific agriculture and 
wholesome country life, the vision to see that hope 
lay in a well planned and guided rural community, 
and a dogged Scottish persistence. For over twenty 
years he has been experimenting with community 
settlements on the land. Some of his experiments 
have been failures, but from failure he has learned 
the elements of success. 

These elements may be summarized as follows: 

The price of the land must be low. It must be 
sold on easy terms, with a long period of years in 
which to complete payment, if necessary. There 
must be ample credit available to finance the nec- 
essary equipment, improvement and operation of 
the farm. Members of this community—for by 
this time it must be obvious that van Dyck has 
numerous comrades, who are almost if not quite 
as successful—said that during their early years 
their land payments were often postponed by their 
creditor if the money could be put to better use in 
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farm operations. Further loans at low interest were 
available. The result is now a community whose 
members are all free of debt. Mr. McRae testifies 
that whereas he used to lend the settlers money, 
they now lend it to him—through their bank de- 
posits. 

There must be scientific planning in advance. In 
this case the planning consisted in preparing for 
the small-farm, intensive system of agriculture. It 
consisted in banishing the cultivation of cotton, to- 
bacco and peanuts — staples of which surpluses 
chronically arise. It consisted in being prepared to 
teach the settlers the best methods of growing di- 
versified crops for which good markets exist. 

The settlers must be carefully chosen. They 
should be suited to agriculture, with its require- 
ments of patience, capacity for simple living, shrewd- 
ness, hard work, love of growing things. There is 
a need for at least a few farmers expert in various 
lines who, through the power of example, can teach 
others what they know. Farmers, like other people, 
learn slowly, and profit more from example than 
from precept. By careful choice of settlers, the 
experience of generations of successful farming can 
be injected into the community. 

There must be expert guidance and management 
of the community—someone to help the settlers 
adapt their methods to the locality, to give practical 
hints, to stimulate experiment, to look after mar- 
kets, to assist the formation of coéperative asso- 
ciations, to help the organization of social and com- 
munity life. Once the colony is well started, its 
members will teach each other, and can help the 
expert as much as he can help them. Van Dyck 
is an example of what happens in this respect. He 
began by raising garden truck, with the guidance 
of the management. This got him on his feet. He 
employed another Hollander, who knew bulb grow- 
ing and wanted to experiment with it in this lo- 
cality. The man learned truck-growing under van 
Dyck. He next bought a farm and supported him- 
self by vegetables while he was adapting his bulb 
methods to the region. Then he added bulbs to 
his truck, and van Dyck learned about bulbs from 
him. The fact that the farms are small and close 
together helps this codperative learning. 

(It must not be thought that the prosperity of 
the colony is due to any peculiar profitability in 
bulbs. Van Dyck lived in a one-room house until 
he had his farm in good shape, and then he built 
his present home out of one year’s profit on let- 
tuce. Another man has developed a chicken pas- 
ture, green the year long by the combination of 
six or seven kinds of clover, which minimizes the 
purchase of feed, stimulates laying, and thus makes 
his poultry profitable. There are those whose main- 
stay has been in nurseries, or in dairies.) 

Coéperation must be developed. The settlers 
soon found that they could sell much better as a 
group than as individuals, and that they could buy 
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better that way, too—at least their fertilizer and 
farm supplies. Being a community, they organized 
for economic purposes, with difficulty, of 
course, but quite naturally and inevitably. Then 
they strengthened the organization by extending it 
beyond their own boundaries. Van Dyck is today 
president of an association which extends from the 
Virginia border into South Carolina. 

There must be a social community. This is com- 
paratively easy because of the compactness of the 
settlement. A community house, a school and 
churches help. It may be said that the final test 
of the success of rural life is the health and hap- 
piness of the women and children. In 1925 th 
approximately 100 families in this settlement paid 
in freight charges, for products shipped from the 
local station, about $60,000. But more impressive 
than this is the vivacity of the faces, the ease and 
freedom of spirit, when the people are together. 

The influence of this example of a well organ- 
ized rural community is extending through the 
neighboring countryside. One cell of organic life 
such as this tends to propagate life elsewhere. 
Others in the district are better off because of its 
presence; they do not suffer from competition be- 
cause these farmers have learned how to succeed. 

How to start more cells is the problem. Must 
we wait for the luck of finding more Hugh Mce- 
Raes? We should probably wait long. Individuals 
who go into land settlement expecting a profit on 
their investment usually must impose such terms 
that the settlers fail. But governments have done 
this sort of thing in almost every other civilized 
nation in the world. California has done it, at 
Durham. We may be on the brink of a similar 
movement, in the United States, and in the South 
But discussion of that must wait for 
GEORGE SOULE. 


some 


especially. 
another occasion. 


The Lost Wife 
In the daytime, maybe, your heart’s not breaking, 
For there’s the sun and the sky and working 
And the neighbors to give you a word or hear you, 
But, ah, the long nights when the winds come shaking 
The cold black curtain, pulling and jerking, 
And no one there in the bed to be near you. 


And worse than the clods on the coffin falling 
Are the clothes in the closet that no one wears now 
And the things like hairpins you're always finding. 
And you wouldn’t mind the ghost of her calling 
As much as knowing that no one cares now 

If the carpet fades when the sun gets blinding. 


I look in the houses, when twilight narrows, 

And in each a man comes back to a woman. 

The thought of that coming has spurs to ride me. 

—Death, you have taken the great like sparrows, 

But she was so slight, so small, so human. 

You might have left her to lie beside me. 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. 
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The Life, Illness and Death of 
Dr. North 


OHN NORTH was a man of eminence in his 
day—a prebend of Westminster, Professor of 
Greek at Cambridge, Master of Trinity Col- 

lege, and Clerk of the King’s Closet: now totally 
forgotten. Only the curious inquirer, chancing on 
the obscure and absurd memoir of him by his admir- 
ing younger brother, Roger, catches a glimpse of 
the intense individual existence of this no longer 
distinguished man. In the sight of God, we used to 
be told, a thousand years are as a day; possibly; 
but notions of the deity are not what they were in 
the days of King David and Sir Isaac Newton; 
Evolution, the Life Force, and Einstein have all 
intervened; so that whether the dictum is still one 
to which credence should be attached is a problem 
that must be left to Dr. Whitehead (who has 
studied the subject very carefully) to determine. 
However that may be, for mortal beings the case 
is different. In their sight (or perhaps one should 
say their blindness) a thousand years are too liable 
to be not as a day but as just nothing. The past is 
almost entirely a blank. ‘The indescribable com- 
plexities, the incalculable extravagances, of a myriad 
consciousnesses have vanished for ever. Only by 
sheer accident, when some particular drop from the 
ocean of empty water is slipped under the micro- 
scope—only when some Roger North happens to 
write a foolish memoir, which happens to survive, 
and which we happen to open—do we e perceive for 
an amazed moment or two the universe of serried 
and violent sensations that lie concealed so perfectly 
in the transparency of oblivion. 

Born in 1645, the younger son of an impecunious 
peer, John North was one of those good little boys 
who, in the seventeenth century, were invariably 
destined to Learning, the Universities, and the 
Church. His goodness, his diligence, his scrupu- 
losity, were perhaps, it is true, the result of a certain 
ingrained timidity rather than anything else; but 
that could not be helped. Fear is not easily ex- 
orcised. As an undergraduate at Cambridge the 
youth was still afraid of ghosts in the dark, and 
slept with the bedclothes over his head. ‘For some 
time,”” we are told, “he lay with his Tutor, who 
once, coming home, found the Scholar in bed with 
only his Crown visible. The Tutor, indiscreetly 
enough, pulled him by the Hair; whereupon the 
Scholar sunk down, and the Tutor followed, and 
at last, with a great Outcry, the Scholar sprung up, 
expecting to see an enorm Spectre.”’ But in spite of 
such contretemps the young man pursued his studies 
with exemplary industry. He was soon a Fellow of 
his college and a Doctor of Divinity. He continued 
to work and work; collected a vast library; read the 


Classics until “Greek became almost vernacular to 
him; wrestled with Hebrew, dived deep into Logic 
and Metaphysics, and was even a Friend to, though 
no great Scholar in, the Mathematicks.” Unwilling 
to waste a moment of time, the Doctor found means 
for turning the most ordinary conversations into 
matter for improvement, but “he could not be 
pleased with such insipid Pastime as Bowls, or less 
material Discourse, such as Town Tales, Punning, 
and the Like.” At last his fame as a prodigy of 
learning spread over the land. He preached before 
King Charles II, and the great Duke of Lauder- 
dale became his patron. At the early age of twenty- 
seven, his talents and virtues were rewarded by the 
Professorship of Greek in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

His talents and virtues were indeed great; but 
still they were informed and dominated by an un- 
derlying apprehensiveness. Meticulous, in the true 
sense of the word, was the nature of the Doctor. 
An alarmed exactitude kept him continually on the 
stretch. He was in fear alike for the state of his 
soul and for his reputation with posterity. He pub- 
lished only one small volume—a commentary on 
some of Plato’s Dialogues; all the rest of the mul- 
titudinous fruits of his labors—notes, sermons, 
treatises, lectures, dissertations—were burnt, by 
his direction, after his death. A small note-book 
alone survived by accident, containing the outline 
of a great work against Socinians, Republics, and 
Hobbes. But the Doctor had taken care to write 
on the first page of it—*I beshrew his heart, that 
gathers my opinion from anything he finds wrote 
here.” Nor was this strange difhdence merely liter- 
ary; it extended to his person as well. He would 
never allow his portrait to be painted, in spite of the 
entreaties of Sir Peter Lely; “and, what was very 
odd, he would not leave the Print in his Bed, where 
he had lain, remain undefaced.” 

Curiously enough, his appearance seemed to belie 
his character. His complexion was florid, his hair 
flaxen, and, ‘‘as some used to jest, his Features were 
scandalous, as showing rather a Madam entravestic 
than a Book-Worm.” At times, indeed, it almost 
appeared as if his features were a truer index to his 
soul than the course of his life. His friends were 
surprised to see that, among his pupils, he “affected 
to refresh himself with the society of the young 
Noblemen,” who gathered round him, in fits of 
laughter, “like Younglings about old Silenus.”” He 
was #rch, too, with the ladies, plying them with 
raillery. “Of all the Beasts of the Field,” he said, 
“God Almighty thought Woman the fittest Com- 


panion for Man”; and the ladies were delighted. 
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But unfortunately no cornesponding specimen of his 
jests with the young noblemen has been preserved. 

In 1677, when he was thirty-two, his career 
reached its climax, and he was made Master of 
Trinity. The magnificent appointment proved to 
be his ruin. Faced with the governance of the great 
college over which the omniscient Barrow had lately 
ruled and which the presence of Newton still made 
illustrious, the Doctor’s sense of responsibility, of 
duty, and of inadequacy became almost patholog- 
ical. His days and his nights passed in one cease- 
less round of devotion, instruction, and administra- 
tion, reading, writing, and abstemiousness. He had 
no longer any time for the young and the fair; no 
time for a single particle of enjoyment; no time 
even for breakfast. His rule was strict beyond all 
measure and precedent. With relentless severity 
he pursued the undergraduates through their exer- 
cises and punished them for their peccadilloes. His 
unpopularity became intense: he was openly jeered 
at in the cloisters, and one evening a stone came 
whizzing through the window of the room in the 
Lodge where he was sitting, and fell in the fire at 
his feet. Nor was he consoled by the friendship of 
his equals. The Senior Fellows were infuriated by 
his sour punctilio; a violent feud sprang up; there 
were shocking scenes at the council meetings. “Let 
me be buried in the ante-chapel,” exclaimed the 
Master in his desperation, “so that they may tram- 
ple on me dead as they have living.” 

And death was always before his eyes; for 
a settled hypochondria was added to his other 
miseries. He was a prey to constant nightmare. He 
had little doubt that he would perish of the stone. 
Taking upon himself the functions of the Wise 
Woman, he displayed before his embarrassed 
friends the obvious symptoms of fatal disorder. 
“Gravel! Red gravel!” he gasped. In reality his 
actual weakness lay in quite another direction. One 
day he caught cold, it grew worse, his throat was 
affected, his uvula swelled. The inflammation con- 
tinued, and before long the unhappy Doctor became 
convinced that his uvula would have to be cut off. 
All the physicians of the University were sum- 
noned, and they confessed that the case was grave. 
It was the age of Moliére, and the practitioners of 
Cambridge might well have figured in the Malade 
Imaginaire. Their prescriptions were terrific and 
bizarre: drenches, “enough to purge a strong man 
from off his legs,” accompanied by amber, to be 
smoked like tobacco in pipes, with astringent pow- 
ders blown into the mouth through quills. The Doc- 
tor, who, with all his voluminous reading, had never 
heard of Dtafoirus, believed every word he was 
told, and carried out the fearful orders with elabo- 
rate conscientiousness. The result was plain to all; 
in a few weeks his health was completely shattered, 
and his friends, to their amazement, saw him “come 


now 


helmeted in Caps upon Caps, and meagre as one 
newly crope out of a Fever. 
sulted the great Dr. Lower in London. 


They privately con- 
He threw 
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up his hands. “I would undertake,” he said, “by 
the smoak of Amber alone, to put the soundest Man 
in the World into Convulsion Fits.”’ But it was too 
late to intervene; the treatment continued, 
while the Doctor struggled on with the duties of 
his office. Two scholars were to be publicly ad- 
monished for scandalous conduct; the Fellows as- 
sembled; the youths stood trembling; the Master 
appeared. Emaciated, ghastly, in his black gown, 
and with a mountain of caps upon his head, the 
extraordinary creature began a tirade of bitter and 
virulent reproof; when suddenly his left leg swerved 
beneath him, and he fell in a fit upon the ground. 
It was apoplexy. He was carried to his bed, where 
the physicians clustered round him. The one thing, 
they decla red, that was essential was that he should 
never lose consciousness; if he did he would never 
regain it; and they therefore ordered that a per- 
petual noise should be made about his ears. Where- 
upon “there was a Consort of Tongs, Fireg: 
Wainscote-Drum, and dancing of Curtains and Cur- 
tain Rings, such as would have made a sound Man 
mad.” At that moment, old Lady North, the pa- 
tient’s mother and a formidable dowager, appeared 
She silenced the incredible tintinna- 
ind she suc- 


was 


ate, 


upon the scene. 
bulation; she even silenced the faculty; 
ceeded in nursing her son back from death 

Yet there were some who averred that it would 
have been better had she never done so. For now 
the strangest of the Doctor's transformations came 


upon him. His recovery was not complete: his 
body was paralyzed on the left side; but it was in 
his mind that the most remarkable change had oc- 


curred. His fears had left him. His scrupulosity, 
his difhdence, his seriousness, even his morality—all 
had vanished. He lay on his bed, in reckless levity, 
pouring forth a stream of flippant observations, and 
naughty stories, and improper jokes. While his 
friends hardly knew which way to look, he laughed 
consumedly, his paralyzed features drawn up into a 
He sent for a gay young 
to sit by him 


curiously distorted grin. 
scholar of the college, Mr. Warren, 
and regale him with merry tales and readings from 
light romances. And there was worse still to fol- 
low. Attacked by epileptic seizures, he declared 
that the only mitigation of his sufterings lay in the 
continued consumption of wine. He, who had been 
so noted for his austerities, now tossed off, with 
wild exhilaration, glass after glass of the strongest 
sherry; the dry ascetic had become a convert to the 
golden gospel of la dive bouteille. In the depth of 
the night, the studious precincts of the Great Court 
of Trinity were disturbed by peculiar sounds—the 
high, triumphant, one-sided cackle of the Master, as 
he lay, with his flagon in his hand and young Mr. 
Warren beside him, absorbed in the abandoned, 
exuberant fantasies of the Curé of Meudon. 

After four years of this strange existence, the 
Doctor died in his sleep. He was buried, as he had 
directed, in the ante-chapel of the college, 
under a small square stone, engraved with the ini- 
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tials “J. N.,”’ so many singular agitations came to 
their final rest. In his brother Roger’s opinion, 
‘the Consciousness of a well-spent Life was of great 
service to him,” for otherwise he “might have fallen 
into Melancholy, Dejections, Despair, and Miscon- 
structions of Providence.” And probably Roger 
was right; conscientiousness is apt, in however de- 
vious a manner, to have its reward in this world. 
Whether it also has it in any other is another of 
those questions that must be referred to Dr. White- 


head. 
LyTTON STRACHEY. 


Washington Notes 


HAT a wonderful lot of laughs the average Amer- 

ican misses by being a dolt about politits! What a 
shame it is that the ordinary citizen, allegedly educated and 
supposedly intelligent, is not sufficiently acute and informed 
in his comprehension of public men and matters to assimi- 
late more than the material prepared for him in the daily 
press! How much gayer life could be if it were possible for 
him really to see the unconsciously funny side of the 
avowedly solemn show put on by these little men who now 
strut the national political stage. Always, in both parties 
and at all periods, it has undoubtedly had its humorous side ; 
but in the Republican party, at this particular time, things 
are funnier than in the memory of anyone now in Wash- 
ington—always provided, of course, that you view the show 
from the right angle. Otherwise is isn’t funny in the 
least. 

The mere fact that Calvin Coolidge is President of the 
United States is in itself as droll a thing of its kind as can 
well be imagined. Coolidge as President, Coolidge dealing 
with great questions of international relations, Coolidge 
kowtowed to by the great men of finance and business, in- 
viting to dinner and placidly patronizing the eager and 
flattered publishers of the daily and weekly press with the 
largest mass circulation—in all this, to the few who have 
known Mr. Coolidge best and who are at once too clear- 
eyed to be blinded by the glamor of the great office he holds, 
and too well informed not to know what is really back of 
the journalistic and financial support by which he has up 
to now been buttressed and held up—there is irresistible 
humor. 

Certainly, too, no one not obviously unfitted to express 
an opinion on anything will deny that it is a wonderful joke 
to have John Garibaldi Sargent, one of the leading lawyers 
of Ludlow, Attorney General of the United States. If you 
know the whole story, John Garibaldi as Attorney General 
is just a little funnier to contemplate than Mr. Coolidge as 


President. 


The amusing features of having Frank B. Kellogg, who, 
since the Nicaragua-Mexican mess, has done more to justify 
his Senate sobriquet of “Nervous Nellie” than before, are 
too patent to need pointing out, and make it possible to pass 
more quickly to the suggestion that the case of that august 
personage, Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
is not altogether without its humorous aspects. I know 
that this will be considered treason of a terrible sort by 
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presidents of national banks and trust companies, by news- 
paper publishers who have dined at the White House, sailed 
on the Mayflower, or who are in the higher-bracket class as 
income-tax payers, and by most successful business and pro- 
fessional men who take seriously the eloquent eulogies of 
this administration by the Saturday Evening Post publicists 
—who were at one time such frequent White House 
guests that it was hard to go in or out without bumping 
into one. 

Perhaps Mr. Mellon is not funny personally, but is there 
not, just the same, something essentially comic in having 
him, the third richest man in the country, interested in 
more income-paying corporations than any other individual, 
the owner of great banks and trust companies that are in 
constant contact with the department he directs, the con- 
troller of more companies that do business with the In 
ternal Revenue Bureau than any other single person, per- 
sonally the head of the department where these business in- 
terests of his have to come to have their taxes adjusted and 
their claims adjudicated? Also, is there not some slight 
humor when the punishing power of this department of 
which Mr. Mellon is the head is used in an attempt to col- 
lect a claim of many millions of back taxes from his per- 
sonal enemy in the Senate, who charged on the floor of that 
body, and still does, that the effort is an act of reprisal, due 
entirely to his leadership in the Senate investigation of Mr. 
Mellon’s department? 

I must confess that this situation is not without its hu- 
morous appeal to me. To my mind, when it is fully 
grasped, it also makes ridiculous the question asked me so 
often by apparently earnest and intelligent men—some of 
them, strange as it may seem, members of the Senate—why 
neither Mr. Coolidge nor Mr. Mellon, both concededly 
men of personal honesty and unblemished character, seemed 
unable to see the argument against putting men on boards 
or commissions where they have regulatory power over cor- 
porations and concerns in which they previously had long 
and intimate financial interest. It even seems funny to me 
that those stern Republican Senators who opposed Mr. 
Cyrus Woods’s appointment to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, because of “the principle of the thing,” 
do not appear to see that if they hold fast to that 
principle it logically compels them to assume the at- 
titude that Mr. Mellon himself ought not to be Secretary 
of the Treasury. 
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However, enough about Mr. Mellon and Mr. Coolidge 
and Mr. Sargent and Mr. Kellogg. If they are jokes, as 
they often seem to the irreverent, they are by this time 
pretty old jokes, and I did not really start out this week to 
write about them at all. What got me off on this tack 
about the humorous side of the administration was not « 
sudden realization of it, so far as Mr. Coolidge in the 
White House is concerned. That has always appealed to 
my sense of the ridiculous. I appreciate that under some 
conditions it would not be a thing to laugh about. In a 
time of such unprecedented national prosperity and well- 
being, however, and in the absence of any public crisis re- 
quiring a strong hand, it seems to me much better to laugh 
at it, and the people who permit it, than to get irritated 
by it, as, I regret to say, some of my most orthodox Repub- 
lican friends show a deplorable tendency to do. 
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What I really started to write about today were 


the two or three recent developments that ought to 
give the American people a good laugh, if only they knew 
enough to see the point of such things, which apparently 
they don’t. 
leaders in New York, printed in all the New York news- 


papers, in which they strongly disapproved Nicholas Mur- 


One of these was the comment of Republican 


ray Butler’s opinion that the third-term tradition would be 
fatal to a Coolidge reélection, and that the wet and dry 
issue ought to be faced by the Republican party instead of 
being dodged. They were quoted as declaring Dr. Butler's 
words to be “indelicate and uncalled for’’ and “calculated to 
make trouble.” ‘They feared he might “raise an issue over 
which there would be room for wide differences of opin- 
ion.” ‘There may be in me an ineradicable tendency to 
scofi at serious things, but try as I will, I cannot help think- 
ing this funny. 

Likewise, there was some fun to be got out of Secretary of 
the Navy Wilbur’s speech in New York, in which he pulled 
out the old Bolshevist bogey again and seriously warned us 
against the “Red Menace.” So far as I am concerned, the 
amusing part of this speech was not so much in what the 
good Curtis said on this occasion as that it seemed it must 
surely recall, to those with memories longer than a minut 
his performance during the 1924 campaign, when he dug up 
the old Bloody Shirt out in Denver and wildly waved it 
until he was yanked off the stump by wire, rushed back to 
Washington by aeroplane, and, it was publicly believed, 
made aware of the intense pain in the stomach he had 
caused the austere Calvin. So far as I can recall, this is 
one of the few speeches Mr. Wilbur has made since the 
1924 incident. 


he is much safer this time. 


And here he is seeing red again. Of course 
For one thing, there is no cam- 
For another, the State Department has recently 


Still, I don’t 


paign on. 


and more publicly seen more redly than he. 


care what anyone says—it is funny. 


One other funny thing I should like to mention before 
I close—and that is the Borah-Butler debate on the prohi- 
Roosevelt Club in April. 
I admit it is necessary to use the imag I 


ition issue in Boston before the 
nation to see the fun 
in this, because the debate itself is not funny at all. It 
The ? 


phase comes when you stop to consider the feelings of Calvin 


ought to be interesting and worth hearing. nny 


Coolidge while it is going on. Here are Borah and Butler, 
two notable members of his own party, both of whom he 
has often entertained at the White House, who say they are 
his “personal friends,” one of whom publicly proclaims that 
he cannot be reélected and the other of whom certainly 
thinks he ought not to be, agreeing to debate on an issue 
that is likely to cause him more political embarrassment in 
And at a 
Roosevelt Club. There is not a doubt in the world that the 
President finds himself in full accord with those New York 


the long run than farm relief. And in Boston. 


Republican leaders who deplore the whole business as “in- 
delicate and uncalled for.” 


There is a lot of fun in life—even political life—if you 
know how to recognize it. 


T. R. B. 


Washington, 
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The Road to Rome 
The Road to Rome, by Rob 
Playhouse. January 31, 192¢ 


t Emmet Sherwood. 


HERE are a dozen ways to begin an article on this 
play of Mr. Sherwood's, which is one of the most 
interesting ventures of th * scason; what I had best begin by 


saying is that I have only now seen it, some four weeks 


after ys opening. Some changes may have g f 
doubt, since that time, a shifting of accents. \t y rate 
I had the sense of an lienee that had ] ) 


»~ornographic hope, dre 
? ’ ' 


ming of smart t epigral nd 
naughty inversions of stately histories. At the same time, 


I had the Mr. Merivale’s and Mi 


Cowl’s performances have taken must have grown 


non 


sense that the dire 


less a disappointment to such visitors. I had the teeling 
that on both these players the idea that is inherent in the 
play, whether it is carried through or not, has taker eper 
hold in the course of their performances; they 

little concerned with the more risqué possibilities of the 


lines and touched by the hint of the glory and exaltation 


of lite that persists in the theme. 
As for the author, I feel no surer than he evidently did 
as to what he meant by the play. He has launched, how 


innocently I could not tell, a beautiful theme: in the person 


of the woman, the finer mind of Greece, its subtle: lues, 
its sense of life, its final analysis, its zest for living pre- 
sented in the midst of a naive, progressive, patriotic, mate- 
rialistic and platitudinous Rom«s Her husband, tl ele- 
brated Fabius Maximus the Delayer, adores her b e of 


her beauty and perfection, because she puzzles tes 
him with her joy of life, her boredom, her scorn for tl 
simple, profitable ideals that he and the Romans live by. 
His als are sentimental without passion, he is too ex 
hausted with succeeding in Rome to have any energy left 
for love or at least sex. Hannibal nears the gates of Ror 
Fal nade dictator. Amytis hears of Han bal, he 
comes into her dreams, idealistic and erotic. ‘The Roma 
lad re to perish for Rome; she sets out on the p1 ; 
ot i her mother at Ostia, but really to visit Han: l. 
At Hannibal's camp Amytis is to be put to death as a spy. 


In | talk with Hannibal she sets forth her Greek 


| . f . , ] 
Military ambition, she adds, is an aftair ot medal | 


schoolboy orations. And what does it come to—all this 
driving for success, power and glory, and this cont | for 
getfulness of what she calls the human equation? B 

she di s! expects af least the usual practice of great 


victories, ravishing the women. 


Hannibal, after 1 I 
sistance, falls into her spell, she passes the night 
In the last act, Fabius comes with his delegation of Ro 


mans, trying to bluff it out. Hasdrubal urges Hannibal 


on to Rome. Amytis puts Hannibal and his soul in the 
balance: will he be a conquering empty child, or will he 


follow his own far spirit; will he be above this vanity of 
power and striving, the futility of conquest, and leave Rome 
to her own destruction from within? He orders the army 
on to Capua and departs from the scene; Fabius thinks that 
Amytis has come there to save him and Rome. 

How much or what is in such a material Mr. Sherwood 
has not been able to decide for himself, evidently. At one 


moment he seems a poet, at another a wise-cracker, and 
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again a writer of historical burlesque, now obvious and 
now witty. I think The Road to Rome a most considerable 
achievement, nevertheless; I found it far less bourgeois 
and tedious than Mr. Erskine’s Helen of Troy, and much 
more suggestive of a certain hard scorn that the poetic can 
have. The family of the play is obviously that large one 
in which belong Landor’s magnificent Conversations and 
letters of Pericles and Aspasia, Andreyev’s Sabine Women, 
Bernard Shaw’s Czxsar and Cleopatra, and many other ex- 
amples of classic material used to illumine or satirize mod- 
ern life. The method in general in The Road to Rome is 
to take pot shots at our present-day problems and foibles in 
America, to put into Roman mouths our Rotarian platitude 
and into Roman souls our naive pursuit of ends that we 
cannot analyze with relation to ourselves, sentiments we 
pick up by crowd imitation, and a certain naive innocence 
of personal reflection and thought. The main theme in the 
play, or what might be the main theme and doubtless is, is 
presented through this Greek woman; it is difficult at best 
to get into stage terms; and in the third act Mr. Sherwood 
gets it muddled up and sidetracked into remarks about war 
and its futility. This is a natural but unfortunate turn to 
take, since to most of the audience the theme can then be 
regarded as more or less pacifistic and so labeled, at a great 
sacrifice of the essential point. It is in this scene, particu- 
larly, between Amytis and Hannibal in the third act, that 
Mr. Sherwood needs to think“out his matter, find out ex- 
actly what he does mean, and try to drive it home to the 
audience. 

Intellectually, the points in The Road to Rome, the 
social criticisms, revolutionary objections and so on, are 
easily familiar to the people who do much reading or think- 
ing nowadays in America or hear any conversation. To 
most of a Broadway theatre audience these ideas, if the 
brunt of them were really caught or the point seen, would 
mean a row, violent ructions for Coolidge, loyalty, 100 per- 
cent and all the other popular indignations of mediocrity. 
The Road to Rome may be described as the kind of play 
that, if it had been given in Amytis’s Athens in Socrates’s 
day, would have brought Aristophanes down on its head, as 
subversive of social stability, national morality, character 
and patriotism, as flippant and harmful to citizens. 

Mr. Lee Simonson’s settings for the play are ample and 
handsome, especially Hannibal’s quarters in the Temple of 
the Vestal Virgins, with the rich curtains one behind an- 
other. Miss Jane Cowl brings to the role of Amytis the 
persuasion of her beauty and a dignity of approach that must 
deepen considerably the meaning of the part, and that helps 
us toward a knowledge of what Mr. Sherwood at least 
might have meant by it. Miss Cowl could very wisely 
sharpen her attack at times in the witty effects. If also 
she would vary the speed of her second act more, she might 
give us more of the intellectual excitement and restlessness 
of this rebellious Greek in the midst of Rotarian Rome, and 
give us more, too, of this woman’s abounding love of life 
and of what must seem to her Roman husband her fickle- 
ness of mood, her odd delight in the useless qualities of 
things, and her strangely perverse taste for what one of 
her own foolish philosophers would have called the immor- 
tal in mortality. 

To put Mr. Philip Merivale into Hannibal's réle was a 
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brilliant piece of casting. Mr. Merivale has taken the 
character that the dramatist supplied him and developed it 
toward a curious completeness. This Hannibal is a mystic 
all his life; his first mysticism a hatred for Rome—as a 
baby his father had lifted him up to Baal and pledged him 
as Rome’s destroyer—his second the dream of his own 
reality in the midst of a blind and extraneous world of 
men and action: Amytis awoke that in him. This classical 
hero that Mr. Merivale gives us belongs to the art of the 
Renaissance, the early sixteenth century perhaps; such a 
figure as we might see in Mantegna, noble like that, flowered 
with grace and fine line, or in one of those young men in 
Piero della Francesca, elegant, distinguished, subjective. 
Mr. Merivale keeps his satire or parody of history from any 
vulgarity or smartiness, and lifts his portrayal into a grave, 
witty poetry. The figure he creates is full of Italian clas- 
sical exoticism, noble and effete, the intense thought turn- 
ing inward, with that peculiar enervation of Renaissance 
Neo-Platonism, decadent, disturbing, marked with its own 
kind of knowledge and beautiful, wistful melancholy. For 
a certain sophistication and subtlety it is the most interesting 
performance of the season. 
STarRK YOUNG. 


A Number of Things 


THE LEXICON OF PROHIBITION 


HE following is a partial list of words denoting 
T drunkenness now in common use in the United 
States. They have been arranged, as far as possible, in 
order of the degrees of intensity of the conditions which 
they represent, beginning with the mildest stages and pro 


gressing to the more serious. 


lit tight 
squiffy full 

oiled wet 
lubricated high 

owled horseback 
edged liquored 
jingled pickled 
piffed ginned 
piped shicker (Yiddish ) 
sloppy spifflicated 
woozy primed 
happy organized 
half screwed featured 
half cocked pie-eyed 
half shot cock-eyed 
half seas over wall-eyed 
fried glassy-eyed 
stewed bleary-eyed 
boiled hoary-eyed 
bent over the Bay 
sprung four sheets in the wind 
scrooched crocked 
jazzed loaded 
jagged leaping 
canned screeching 
corked lathered 
corned plastered 
potted soused 
hooted bloated 
slopped polluted 
tanked saturated 
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full as a tick 

loaded for bear 

loaded to the muzzle 
loaded to the plimsoll mark 
to have a bun on 


stinko 

blind 

stiff 

under the table 
wapsed down 


paralyzed to have a slant on 

ossified to have a skate on 

out like a light to have a snootful 

passed out cold to have a skinful 

embalmed to draw a blank 

buried to pull a shut-eye 

blotto to pull a Daniel Boone 
to have a rubber drink 

lit up like the sky to have a hangover 


lit up like thecommonwealth to 
lit up like a Christmas tree to 
lit up like a store window to have the shakes 

lit up like a church to have the zings 

fried to the hat to have the heeby-jeebies 
slopped to the ears to have the screaming-meemies 
stewed to the gills to have the whoops and jingles 
boiled as an owl 


have a head 
have the jumps 


ed and full, are a little old- 
Others, such 


as cock-eyed and oiled, which are included in the Drinker’s 


Some of these, such as Joad 


fashioned now; but they are still understood. 


Dictionary compiled by Benjamin Franklin (and contain- 
ing two hundred and twenty-eight terms) seem to be en 
joying a new popularity. It is interesting to note that one 
hears nowadays comparatively rarely of people going on 


All 


+ 


these terms suggest, not merely extreme drunkenness, but 


sprees, toots, tears, jags, bats, brannigans or benders. 


also an exceptional occurrence, a violent breaking away by 
It is 


possible that their partial disappearance is to be accounted 


for by the fact that this kind of fierce protracted drinking 


the drinker from the conditions of his normal life. 


has now become universal, a familiar feature of social life, 
instead of a disreputable escapade. On the other hand, the 
vocabulary of social drinking, as exemplified by the above 
list, seems to have become particularly rich: one gets the 
are nowadays discriminated 
Thus, fried, stewed 


and boiled all convey distinctly different ideas; and cock- 


in pression that more nuances 
than was the case before prohibition. 
eyed, plastered, owled, embalmed and ossifed bring into 
Wapsed down is a rural ex- 
pression, also used in connection with crops which have 
been ruined by a storm; featured is a theatrical word, 


play quite different images. 


which applies to a stage at which the drinker is stimulated 
to believe strongly in his ability to sing a song, to tell a 
funny story or to execute a dance; organized is properly ap- 
plied to a condition of thorough preparation for the efficient 
conduct of a formidable evening; and dlotto, of English 


origin, denotes a condition of blank unconsciousness. 


»* 


A Home-CoMING 


The station platform is dark, underground; the open 
sunlit space before the tunnel is dazzling in contrast. Here 
it is all one shadow, cool and subdued. No trains are going 
A lone elec- 
The 


in or out; the station seems almost deserted. 
tric locomotive slips past, its drive-shafts clanking. 


little crowd of men strung out along the platform stand in 
patient attitudes; two or three talk together, their words 
The Mayor is coming back 


low-voiced and confidential. 


to burn with a low blue flame 
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from a vacation in Havana: these are all reporters and pro- 
fessional photographers, with a few politicians from the 
City Hall. 
flashlight. 


the train appears in the tunnel. 


One of the camera-men tests the fuse of his 
The headlight of 


As the train slides to a 


Somebody borrows a pencil. 


stop, the Mayor is seen on the rear platform, flanked | 


crowds forward to 


cronies. Everyone calls greetings, and 


shake his hand. 


under his rakish slouch hat; he twists his head with a 


The Mayor’s sharp, nervous face peers out 


quick, bird-like movement and smiles mockingly. It is ke 
a dress rehearsal; everyone is hurried but matter-of-fact 


taking it all as old stuff, but underneath they are all tense 


excited, thinking of the afternoon editions. Betwer 
bursts of the flashlights, the Mayor, leaning on the 1 
vestibule of his car, makes a sudden, clownish face. and |! 


says huskily, “Oh, how glad I am to get back to w 
The crowd laughs softly, and the Mayor sets a blank 
to the next salvo. Now the photographers have { 
with him, and the 


reporters push into the car for t 


1 
tervicew on the transit situation, 


Camera Angles 


preval in American-made films of ‘C \ 

The G mn film, Variety, is considered 1 
th novelty in movie technig ie, and is ré po 

SCs l t was the first s stul 7 f I 1 
contu ement of the was empl l 
lert new | photographers learned to shoot ¢ ( 
ject ind below, at every angle in t 
years ag sl id in this pl ce a long time ti 

ators of short subjects have been exploiting the proper tech 


nique of the camera with much 


more intelligence than the 


directors of regular features. 


[he film which caused the most complaint is The T l 
Degree, and to a certain extent the complaint is j tified. 
The value of the Camera Angle, and of other tech: l 
devices which are used with it, is to break down 
monotony of the straight picture, to create new and | ppy 
combinations on the screen, and to hasten the action by | 
ting the eye take in a variety of objects in significant po 
tions. In this the word “significant” is supren 
tant; unless we are using the camera tricks purely for their 
value as novelty, there has to be in each case a reason for 


the Camera Angle and a specific effect produced. At 


beginning of The Third Degree 


we see a circus barke | 
the attractions he announces flit into his background in a 


wild and entirely successful contusion. In the scene wl 


the police attempt to extort a confession from an innocent 
man, other tricks of false perspective and distortion, not 


particularly imaginative, are used with some justification. 
But elsewhere, the projection of objects out of their normal 
pusitions acts merely to break the continuous visual ima 
as effectively as the old-fashioned close-up. 

This is an essential point—itt is, in fact, a point at whi 
the American directors of the moving picture need to b 


h 


particularly suspicious of an imported technical effect tor 
which they themselves are wxsthetically unprepared. Once 
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says this quite freely, because Mr. Curtiz, the director of 
The Third Degree, is himself not an American, and indi- 
cates that a bad principle of art is international in its effect. 
In The Third Degree he has accomplished something so 
colossally wrong—although it is only a matter of a few feet 
of film each time—that he may serve as a terrible warning 
to other directors. Briefly, he has managed to immobilize 
the moving picture. There is, for example, a long shot with 
a principal character in the foreground; using this charac- 
ter as a motionless pivot, the director has swung the camera 
around to bring in other portions of the scene. The result 
is precisely a cyclorama of a show-window full of wax dum- 
mies—the essence of the moving picture has disappeared. 

This is not so purely a technical point as it may seem. 
It goes directly to the roots of our ideas of the moving 
picture. The angle at which a camera is held to produce 
a given effect is a legitimate use of the instrument, so long 
as the object on which it is trained remains in the cinematic 
field. This does not mean that every object must be mov- 
ing at every moment; it means only that, essentially, every- 
thing which the movie gives must be expressed through 
movement, and if the camera is moved, the object also must 
give the effect of movement. In The Third Degree, a per- 
son rising from a chair was so photographed, through 
camera tricks, that all continuity of movement was lost, and 
a natural change of position was dissected into several pho- 
tographs in repose. 

Camera Angles have made the screen much more interest- 
ing than it was before. Overworking them irritates spec- 
tators accustomed to duller and more obvious camera 
methods, and this is desirable, since the lethargy of the spec- 
tators must be somehow overcome. But abusing the new 
technique by inappropriate exploitation will only ruin a 


good thing. 


When A Man Loves is an adaptation of Manon Lescaut, 
which Mr. Alan Crosland has made in the pre-angle man- 
ner and on a scenario which derived comparatively little 
from the Abbé Prévost’s novel. Since neither the book nor 
the author is mentioned on the program, we may take it that 
the film intends to stand on its own feet, and we are there- 
fore not justified in objecting to the happy ending. Never- 
theless, one doesn’t forget the book entirely—after all, the 
characters are named Manon and Des Grieux. In face of 
this extremely lush and elaborate picture, one thinks of the 
brevity, the austere passion of the original. One thinks even 
that the Abbé Prévost was a better scenarist than Miss Bess 
Meredyth; there is a go to the book which the movie, with 
its two hours of activity which is seldom significant action, 
entirely lacks. 

When A Man Loves is another exploitation of John 
Barrymore. He is extremely handsome, as a priest, in an 
operatic way, and agile, as a swordsman, in the manner of 
Douglas Fairbanks. It is extraordinary how silly these 
qualities can be made to appear. Barrymore alone fights off 
a score of men with an infinite amount of dashing about 
and not even one clear picture of how he accomplishes his 
miracle. What has happened here happens universally in 
the movies. The director could not be realistic, because the 
absurdity of the action was too obvious; and he seems to 
have lacked a capacity to give the picture a style in which 
all absurdities would be acceptable. 
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In one respect, this picture is a success—the treatment of 
the pictorial beauty of Miss Dolores Costello. I credit this 
to the director, because Miss Costello appears also in The 
Third Degree with almost all of that beauty wasted. He: 
shoulders, neck, and head are elements in the composition 
of ravishing pictures, and Mr. Crosland has used them 
perfection. He has not in any way done as well by Mr. 
Barrymore’s eminently handsome face and figure. This 
disappointing to the women in the audience. To Mr. 
Barrymore, it may be equally disappointing that he has 1: 
yet added one single thing to the moving picture, that | 
has never yet held out for a story and a director worthy 
his extraordinary talent. 


The moving picture, which has staggered too long in ¢! 
dramatic parade, has now lurched another false step 
attempting to synchronize action with the voice. ‘| 
result so far, in the Vitaphone, has been the equivalent o! 
bad phonograph added to a bad moving picture. ©O 
sionally a voice registers clearly, and I fancy that an 
Jolson would be entertaining to watch, but the total efi 
so far produced indicates that the movie is most effect 
when it is most movie. The particular things in the Vi: 
phone which I saw were all uninteresting, and the scrotu! 
operatic sets, with all the absurdities of operatic acting, 
nothing to reconcile me to the new development. At « 
moment, when the synchronizing failed, I was genuine! 
amused, but the people around me seemed to think 
laughter misplaced in the presence of a great art. I fore 
that, in the future, efforts will be niade to introduce spe 
into the regular narrative movie, at which point the d 
of the pure movie will be only a matter of time. 

GILBERT SELDES. 


Long Feud 


Where, without bloodshed, can there be 
A more relentless enmity 
Than the long feud fought silently 


Between man and the growing grass? 
Man’s the aggressor, for he has 
Weapons to humble and harass 


The impudent spears that charge upon 
His sacred privacy of lawn. 
He mows them down, and they are gone 


Only to lie in wait, although 
He builds above and digs below 


Where never a root would dare to go. 


His are the triumphs till the day 
There’s no more grass to cut away, 
And, weary of labor, weary of play, 


Having exhausted every whim, 
He stretches out each conquering limb. 
And then the small grass covers him. 


Louis UNTERMEYER. 
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Raspberries from England 


The Babbitt Warren, by C. E. M. Joad. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 247 pages. $2.50. 


Sede getting it in the neck, and if by this time our 
neck isn’t rough we have only ourselves to blame. 
The Mexicans and the Nicaraguans would like to poison us, 
the Chinese are throwing us out, the French love us like a 
creditor, and what the Russians think of us is not safe to 
print so long as Mr. Kellogg holds the job of keeping out 
nasty little red thoughts. As for the English—but that is 
an old story, a little bit unhappier than usual at this mo- 
ment on account of some unfortunate debts. But there are 
other reasons besides the debts, and they recur like the sea- 
sons: Our size, our crudity, our ignorance, our use of a 
language which once was theirs and is flowing back to Eng- 
land again plus all sorts of howlers and inventions and 
slang and jazzifications. ‘The latest shower of mud and 
thistles is from the hand of C. E. M. Joad, a philosopher 
by profession, and for recreation a traveler, with his mind 
only, through the civilizations of other countries. For Mr. 
Joad, as he confesses, “has not had the privilege of visiting 
the United States.” So that his generalizations possess, in 
addition to a good deal of fluent peevishness, and a good deal 
more dull, anemic rage, the bathos of distance. Here are 
some of them: 


It is largely because of their baths that Americans 
are always washing themselves. 

When in America science is taught and endowed, it 
is taught and endowed solely for its potential use to 
the business man and the statesman. 

Oblivious of the fact that only small countries are 
happy, the American can scarcely hide his contempt for 
the citizens of Holland or Denmark. e 

The power of money has so permeated every stratum 
of American society, that to the American no other 
object of desire seems conceivable. 

The artist, the scientist, the musician, the statesman 
and the author are held of no account unless their 
claims to consideration are backed by money, while the 
rich man is king of anv company he chooses to enter. 

. . the vulgarity, ostentation and even brutality 
of New York society. 

It is significant that America, where knowledge is 
encouraged because of its money-making capacity, has 
given birth to none of the great modern discoveries in 
physics and mathematics. 

America has produced no writers of genius and no 
indigenous literature. ... The films are the litera- 
ture of America. 

Whereas in Europe the height of originality is 
genius, in America the height of originality is skill in 
concealing origins. 

In no country is personality valued as it is in Amer- 
ica, and in no country is it so rare. 

Every effort is made in America to secure uni- 
formity. ... Each cityin the United States . . . must 
at any cost be known to be different from its fellows. 

America has a special reason for suppressing artists. 

“A short life and a gluttonous one,” is a reasonably 
good ideal, and one suited to [the American] tem- 
perament. 

In America . . . it seems that no offense against 
beauty, however extravagant, brings satiety. 

An American's library is the receipt for the tribute 
paid by the pockets of stupidity to the prestige of 
thought. 

{The American desires culture and believes that} 
provided he pays highly enough, culture will come his 
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way. And beauty, insulted by the coarse approaches 
of this crude new lover posturing in spats and white 
waistcoats, is entitled to revenge. 

Americans know how to waste money, but they do 
not know how to waste time. ... Consequently they 
do not have afternoon tea. 


To all this, pretty pat for a man who has never been here, 
a patient rejoinder or an intelligent refutation would be 
undesirable. Mr. Joad wants to believe certain things, 
nothing will shake his belief, and we would not trouble the 
placid grouch of this small mind if we could. If we review- 
ers could band together and punish drivel with silence, and 
if ill-natured stupidity were ever worth petty retaliation, 
this would be the occasion to exercise it. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Joad is going to be flattered with a good deal of book 
page space, not only because we are still sensitive to the 
bites of cousins, even when totally removed, but because we 
like to discuss our own faults, which we have learned to do 
both more damagingly and more intelligently than Mr. Joad. 


Mr. Joad’s comments are not new, on cither side of t! 
water. His dislikes and his state of mind follow a well 
worn trail. For years he has been reading the squibs offered 
to their home readers by English newspaper correspondent 


in this country, grotesque anecdotes illustrative of out 

formities, and little Americana vastly inferior to their coun 
terparts He has been collect 
ing them as illustrations of his thesis. Since he has not been 
but he believes 


in the American Mercury. 


here, he does not swear to their accuracy 


them nevertheless, for his limited acquaintance with things 
American forces him to think that even if such reports “are 


not true, they ought to be. Si non é vero é ben 


trovato.” Like so many Englishmen, his prejudices 
America are hungry, and he has taken good care to teed 
to them only those data which they can digest and thrive 
upon. 

The illustrations for Mr. Joad’s thesis can be said to 
provide for the latter a sort of literary Dutch courage. As 


for the thesis itself, it is stale and flimsy. That there may 
be some sense in it here and there is a possibility which his 
manners prompt me to suppress. Stripped of its heavy 
freight of interruptions, excursions, essays on God, s 

in praise of beauty and ecstasies about dirty artists, it 
amounts to little more than that machinery is no end in 
itself, that art is shy, that big cities are terrible, that ; 
mobiles are a curse, that hurry is a crime, that business is 
sordid, that size is a delusion, that knowledge should be 
pursued for its own sake, that the countryside is ruined, 
that our times are decadent, that efficiency is childish, that 
subways are ignoble, that friendship has vanished, and in 
sum that modern civilization is hell in all industrial coun 
tries, but most egregiously in America, upon whom, since 
she started the ball rolling and is the loudest, crudest, silliest 
industrial country of them all, the blame for the whole 
business is quite justly to be pinned. 

Mr. Joad, though, in the shafts quoted above, he does 
pin his annoyance upon us, is really quite as annoyed with 
English civilization, and what he says about us invariably 
applies with equal justice to his own country, whom he 
somehow cannot bring himself to accuse—as if our evil 
customs were a scarlet fever fiendishly communicated to an 
innocent child. Try as he will, the blame falls upon the 
mother island, and his instances and illustrations have a 
slippery way of offering themselves to him from his own 
surroundings. He feels that he must say something of our 
cities, and then begins to talk about London, defending 
the use of it as an incidental example “because I happen to 
know it best.” And then he takes as an example for his 
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whole book, America, because he happens not to know it 
at all. 

Mr. Joad’s mixture of gloomy invective and pleasure in 
the exercise of his own irritation leads us to think that it 
would be useless to argue with him, that in his eyes a clear 
thesis will always be more valued than the chaotic truth, 
that there would be no point in trying to confront him with 
instances contrary to his thesis. It must be obvious to any 
of us, or to any Englishman well traveled in our country, 
that ever so many things have been left out of his picture of 
America, all our more noiseless qualities and quieter achieve- 
ments, all the diversity, friendliness and intelligence which 
are not news, therefore not worth cabling across the Atlantic 
to where they will catch the eye of bilious philosophers. 
But Mr. Joad is incapable of being persuaded, because he 
doesn’t want to be, any more than Methodist crusaders 
(whom Mr. Joad so much resembles) want to be per- 
suaded that there is something to be said for dancing and 
the theatre. 

After reading such a book as this, we forget all sorts of 
things, especially our own manners. We forget the large 
number of Englishmen who have understood us with sym- 
pathy, even when they were hitting between the eyes; we 
forget that foreigners have as much inherent right to empty 
the slop-pail of prejudices on our doorstep as we have right 
to empty ours on theirs; we forget the inconceivably asinine 
slanders which we have hurled at England; we forget to 
disentangle and rescue truth from falsehood; we forget 
what we have just been saying in our own back yard; we 
forget to remark how much of the panorama of America 
our critic has left out; we forget that the whole business 
is not very important anyhow; we forget that if this book 
were by an American it would fail to create even an itch 
beneath the great rash of Menckenitis. But it is by an 
Englishman, and an Englishman who has never been here. 
Wherefore, for some jealous defensive reason impossible to 
explain, our rage mounts and mounts, up the patriotic 
scale, until we frantically wish to wave Old Glory, hear the 
band play Stars and Stripes Forever and give three cheers 
for the Red, White and Blue. Rosert Litre. 


The Negro in American Life 


The Negro in American Life, by Jerome Dowd. New 
York: The Century Company. 647 pages. $5. 


HE Negro, in his unique isolation in America, has 

provided a tempting laboratory case for the student, 
and the resultant literature, voluminous and sharply contro- 
versial, reflects the tortuous trial-and-error advance of the 
appraising sciences themselves. Through this forward 
change, there has been a disabling lack of an intelligent 
integration of findings, some indication of what to believe 
in a vast mass of dogma, scattered observation, the tenta- 
tive conclusions of science, and the claims of the Negroes 
themselves. The Negro in American Life is the culmina- 
tion of twenty-five years of study. Its conception is almost 
encyclopedic in fullness; its tone of treatment, for the most 
part, guarded against passionate extremes. 

Beginning with African backgrounds, the author’s con- 
cern encompasses present economic status, domestic and 
social life, citizenship, crime, educational status, religion, 
art, politics, racial friction, peonage, education, the War, 
migration, literature, a consideration of racial equality and 
the various solutions of the race problem proposed. The 
actual execution, however, of this self-imposed task em- 
phasizes, even more than the impressive documentation of 
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his text, the staggering size of the undertaking, and the 
enormous capacity for injustice, conscious or unconscious, 
which reposes in the pen of one permitted to treat a huge 
and bristling subject. by random quotations. 

Strangely enough, it is information which Professor 
Dowd’s book most lacks. His authorities are out of date 
and, with some notable exceptions, there is not enoug) 
recent information to amend these inadequacies and mis 
judgments. The migration of more than a million Negroc: 
from the rural South to the industrial North since 1915 
has changed the sociological character of this population 
profoundly, south and north. The fundamental assump- 
tion that “the Negro” is everywhere and always the same 
leads quickly into questionable paths, and the treatment 
which many of the chapters get indicates that Professo: 
Dowd has not escaped this fatal hazard. The picture, to: 
example, of the Negro as Citizen, based upon quotation 
from Ray Stannard Baker’s observations on venality in 
Springfield, Ohio, twenty-two years ago, and upon tl 
thoroughly discredited book of a disgruntled Negro, Wi! 
iam Thomas, written twenty-five years ago, may fit into 4 
pattern of belief, and even be convincing in some quarters, 
but as fact of the present, could not be accepted by a 
reasonably careful person. 

On Negro rural life in the South, Professor Dowd's 
principal authority is Sir Harry Johnston, an English tray 
eler, though Professor Dowd himself has spent most o! 
his life in the section. Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones’s excellent 
study provides a foundation for the discussion of Negro 
education; but it is difficult to understand why, in the 
important references to Hampton Institute, his figures and 
facts are for 1915 and, in the case of Tuskegee, for 1911, 
the information in both cases being taken from the book 
of Maurice Evens, a travel writer from South Africa; 0: 
why ghe extraordinary educational program of the Rosen 
wald School Fund is in 1925 described from a 1916 report 
before the work was fairly started. Although the full socio 
logical emphasis of the book points to the need of social 
programs, the only large social organization working ex 
clusively among Negroes, and in about forty cities expendiny 
close to a half million dollars, annually, is nowhere men 
tioned. 

Professor Dowd provides a useful guide to books by 
and about the Negro and frequently gives direct quotations 
from them. This has definite sociological value. The gen 
eralization, however, that “nearly all of the Negro poets 
are mulattos,” although it supports the theory stated 
elsewhere of the superiority of the mulatto through his white 
inheritance, happens to be as incorrect as it is irrelevant. 

To the nature and solution of the problem, fully a third 
of the volume is devoted. The author has brought to 
gether, through wide reading, a formidable array of au 
thorities, on both sides of the question of the equality of 
races. It is not at first clear what he would have us believe; 
where there is such disagreement among eminent scientists 
no sociologist should be expected to decide upon ultimate 
truth. ~He is, however, permitted his own beliefs, and 
Professor Dowd’s are a compromise: All races of men 
have the same mental faculties, but, due to centuries ot 
natural selection, they have not now equal capacity for 
adapting themselves to the same environmental conditions, 
nor for attaining to the same accomplishments. On the 
question of racial difference, however, Professor Dowd no 
longer supplies us with evidence on both sides of the ques- 
tion, but merely adduces an accumulative testimony of wit- 
nesses, scattered widely over time and space. Althoug)h 
his authorities support many of the items of popular un- 
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scientific belief about such physical traits as the earlier 
closing of the frontal sutures, flat feet and thick cranium, 
these traits have little significance for discriminating stu- 
dents today. Burmeister, repeatedly quoted, published his 
observations in 1853. Best known as an entomologist, he 
saw Negroes first when on a fourteen-months’ sick leave in 
Brazil, where, with no instruments for measuring, he 
watched slaves at work. As for his accuracy, it is enough 
to say that he lamented the clothing they wore, which 
he could not, even in the name of science, bring himself 
to request that they remove. The extensive anthropometric 
data from Negro and white army recruits gathered in 
1917 are available, but not here mentioned. So with 
the psychical “traits” of the Negro. A weird synthesis of 
selected personal opinions constitutes the Negro “psyche,” 
which Professor Dowd thinks will not undergo marked 
change for many generations. Professor Dowd shares with 
many other writers the error of attempting to categorize 
“the Negro” into a descriptive set of human traits; “the 
Negro” cannot be at the same time “childishly frank” 
and “untruthful,” “intolerant of discipline” and 
assertive,” “easily irritated” and “happy-go-lucky,” 
“cowardly,” except in the sense 


“un-self- 
~cour- 
ageous in fighting” and 
that some Negroes are one thing and some another. 

Proposed solutions are critically examined and for one 
reason or another discarded as unsatisfactory. Professor 
Dowd concludes that the problem probably will not be 
solved, but looks to better racial understanding, respect and 
tolerance, hopeful evidences of which he points out, to make 
living together possible. 

The book is an impressive contribution to the literature 
of the race question; a contribution which, it is hoped, 
the research committees on the Negro which are now being 
formed will speedily amend. 

CHARLES $. JOHNSON. 


Metaphysical Acrobatics 
The Close Chaplet, by Laura Riding Gottschalk. 
York: The Adelphi Company. 77 pages. $1.50. 

-. HIS volume, the first collection of Miss Gottschalk’s 


poems, contains thirty-five interesting specimens of 


New 


her work. If the reader, already familiar with her almost 
innumerable poems scattered in the course of the last few 
years through the magazines, find his own preferences not 
amply represented, he must reflect that Miss Gottschalk 
will not be held to the narrow bounds of a “first volume.” 
At the outset of a career that must be, in the end, a brilliant 
success—for Miss Gottschalk, even Miss Gottschalk, per- 
forms those emotional revelations which give poetry by 
women much of its charm, if not its value—at the outset of 
her career, she has completed a bulk of poetry which a more 
finical artist might envy at middle age. 

Her poems present astonishing successions of wit, irony, 
mystical vision, and metaphysical insight, and it is difficult 
to isolate the structural principle of the particular poem. 
Every poem refers its meaning to the shifting fantasy of 
sensation which is the personality of the poet; every poem 
lacks the integral finality of sharp objectivity. And the 
imaginative push of her lines too often resolves, not into 
the overtones of the more objective poet, but into mere 
obscurity. There is at least one exception, however, to 
this structural deficiency. The most successful poem in the 
book, The Quids, is not one of the most distinguished in 
intention, but it attains to a lucidity and realization which 
seem to have been made possible by deliberate adherence to 
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a definite limitation in vocabulary and theme. The Quids, 
a metaphysical burlesque, is an essay in romantic wit; its 
effectiveness is due to the sudden juxtapositions in which 
the dry terms of the schools, somewhat bewildered, find 
themselves: 


The quids, that had never done anything before 
But be, be, be, be, be, 
The quids resolved to predicate 
And dissipate in a little grammar. 
It is the only modern poem which succeeds with materials 
supposed, 


“pes 
ssance, to be unpoetical: the cut- 


is M 


in this poem and in passages oi 


since the Rena 
and-dried terms of rational systems. It 
ot} Cc! 


distinction 
into a single vision all the data of sensibility and thought. 


It is doubtless true that we are at the beginning of a new 
era; persons like Miss Gottschalk, Miss Adams, Mr. Hart 
Crane, and Mr. Archibald MacLeish, perhaps Mr. Read 
and Mr. Peter Quenell in England, yield the foundations 
of a school of poetry quite unlike anything in English since 
the iteenth century. 

It is not surprising, then, that the styl t po 
its mixed vocabulary, its rhetoric, should resemble the EF]! 
bet! But this style is in no sense pastiche. ‘The 
larity is due to similar intention, similar spiritual need. In 
the Elizabethan age, poetry was the index to culture as a 
whole, its apex and microcosm. It is quite possible, if 
poetry shall remain a major art, that it will 1 to that 
position. Poetry alone gathers up the discrete departments of 
the intellect into a humane and living whole. In such pa 
ages as these one may see the b pinnings of a new ttitude: 

Reel to the exile of my 1 y 1 


Your lips float down the deat 
\re propelled by a true dream to drop 
eir unutterable hollow hemisph 


\fter the count of centuries numbers hang 
Heavy over the outnumbered heads and « ppress 
The mind one woman has under her dr 
Gasping with chaos and giving out 
Knowledge like an obsession to the street. 
It must be observed, however, that while the distinct 


points of vision are creative and exact, the supporting struc- 


ture is not there. One of the most important new Amer- 


ican talents, gifted with the power and material of major 
poetry, Miss Gottschalk remains—in spite, or pc ( 
} art—blind with the 
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her 


cause of, the 


} h 


ambitious reach of 
disorder ot the age. 


Main Street and Wall Street 


Meet in Harvard Square 
Ripley. 


7? sf 
¥ UV. 


Main Street and Wali Street, by William Z. 


, " . 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 353 pag 


< HIS is one of the most useful and most exasperat- 
ing books published in many a day. According to 
the author's preface, “it purports to go. . . down toward the 
root of things.”” With great industry, he has gathered and 
analyzed extensive records of recent abuses of corporate 
power, of discreditable financiering, of violated obligations 
to private investors and to the public. Here is the obvious 
basis for the opening note of warning: 
allowed to degenerate into an instrument of 


“Property should 
never be 

” 
oppression. 
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The progressive-minded man, wearied alike by revolu- 
tionary radicals and fatuous conservatives, will turn the 
pages hopefully. A scientist is going to reveal the vital 
facts in what he assures us is “really a study in the relation 
of property to civilization.” Gradually it dawns upon us 
that our guide is concerned only with the safeguarding of 
investors, and that his text is announced on page 154: 


Only by having some voice in the handling of their 
material possessions will it be possible for people to 
perpetuate a civilization founded as on a bed rock, 
upon the institution of private property. 


Gone is the glow inspired by the first page, where we 
were informed that the “only justification [for property] 
in a free state is that it shall contribute to such an equality 
of opportunity for all members of the community alike, 
that each one shall be more able to take care of and to make 
the best of himself.” Now it appears that the author is 
concerned particularly with the oppression of small prop- 
erty owners by managers, and temporarily oblivious to the 
much more important oppression of property users. 


The prime fact confronting us as a nation is the 
progressive diffusion of ownership on the one hand and 
of [sic] the ever-increasing concentration of managerial 
power on the other. 


Main Street, “our synonym for this phenomenon of wide- 
spread ownership,” and Wall Street, meaning “the well 
known aggregation of financial and of directorial power in 
our great capital centres,” have crossed—in Harvard 
Square. Professor Ripley, as the “proud and happy pos- 
sessor of some shares” of Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany, is deeply concerned with the cavalier manner in which 
managers of industrial and public utility corporations con- 
ceal operations from investors and defraud those for whom 
they are trustees. 

But Professor Ripley also mentions that “for ten years 
past it has been my privilege to serve as a director of the 
Rock Island Railway.” From this vantage point he reports 
the surprising information that, when the Supreme Court 
decided in 1917 that “there can be nothing private or con- 
fidential in the activities or expenditures of a carrier en- 
gaged in interstate commerce’’—“this shut off the railroads’ 
activity in politics.” How strange it is that the politicians 
do not know this yet, and that so many railroad agents 
carry on political activities and make political expenditures 
confidentially despite the ruling of the Supreme Court! 
The “slimy trail across the pages of our railway history” is 
now only history, we are told. The Transportation act of 
1920 is given much credit as a constructive “piece of states- 
manship” which is “far-reaching in its importance”—al- 
though one large division of this act has already been re- 
pealed because utterly ineffective, and the most important 
remaining provisions have proved to be unworkable and 
productive of intolerable injustice both to the public and 
to investors. 

It is quite apparent that the Main Street investor and the 
Wall Street director have met in head-on collision—in Har- 
vard Square. If Professor Ripley had only written in one 
character, what a good book this would be. His exposition 
of the evils and dangers of the irresponsible control of wealth 
is masterly, and has had already a profound effect, although 
his own estimate that, as a result, “non-voting common 
stock, then, bears every appearance of being dead—dead be- 
yond recall,” seems unduly optimistic. 

But after such a revelation of a disease in the “bowels 


. 
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of American business”—where “matters are involved which 
concern not only the vitality of American industry but the 
very foundations of our civilization,” the recommendations 
that baths, sunshine and talcum powder be administered 
seem pathetically inadequate. Perhaps bondholders should 
be given votes. Cumulative voting for stockholders is de- 
sirable. Investment trusts, independent auditors, protective 
committees might help. The Federal Trade Commission 
could do a great deal, although it is now possessed of an 
“apparently overwhelming disposition to commit hara-kiri.” 
An exhaustive federal inquiry into the “whole subject of 
public utilities” is needed. Above all things the remedy 
is publicity—‘the simple remedy of visibility.” 

“Publicity” has become a favorite cure-all of “construc- 
tive” statesmen who know that things are radically wrong 
but wish to avoid any “radical’’ suggestions for a cure. 
“Publicity” is safe and sane. Professor Ripley avows 
specifically that his book is “not a so-called muck-raking 
enterprise.” He is even more candid when he says later: 


The first duty is to face the fact that there is some- 
thing the matter. For a remedy I am groping as yet, 


like a child in the dark. 


Then, in his groping down Main Street as an investor, 
he meets himself marching down Wall Street as a railroad 
director, and his readers, groping with him in a scientific 
inquiry, are suddenly dragged through a disheartening 
chapter of special pleading, entitled, Our Railroads—Safe 
Financial Common Carriers. 

We are told that, through publicity and standardized 
accounts, all the “criteria of competent management” are 
available to guide expert opinion in appraising railroad 
securities. Yet the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been engaged for months in a special investigation to ascer- 
tain the causes of the greatest railroad failure in our his- 
tory. Other extensive special investigations have uncovered 
enormous waste and inefficiency, or something worse, in the 
matter of locomotive repairs. We are told that the “great 
experiment in physical valuation” will protect “honest in- 
vestment,” although shortly thereafter Professor Ripley 
himself points out that the carriers’ demand for a repro 
duction valuation “provides but an unstable footing,”’ 
which will bring disaster to investors “when prices once 
more return to their normal level.” 

The Nickel Plate consolidation, involving “a hoary 
financial practice under a new guise... was nipped in the 
bud” by the Commission, first observes Professor Ripley, 
and then he wonders whether “the Van Sweringen brothers, 
proponents of this project, have the courage and the public 
spirit to persevere in their worth-while endeavor.” 

“In one respect only does the railroad situation today 
appear unsatisfactory,” concludes our Wall Street guide. 
“Thus far the Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
somewhat hesitant ... in granting an adequate return upon 
these investments.” But, happily, he points out that the 
Supreme Court (in the recent, indefensible Indianapolis 
Water Case) upholds a 7 percent rate of return. He sug- 
gests that perhaps the railroads can appeal for a similar 
tavor. Then railroads, now earning from 10 to 20 percent 
for their “owners” under an “average” return fixed at 
5% percent, might (with the aid of a “reproduction 
value”) earn from 20 to 40 percent for these “owners.” 
See what publicity, public regulation and the Supreme 
Court will do for investors protected by a “good” manage- 
ment that preys only on the users and never robs the owners 


of property! 
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What Do You Know About Mexico? 


Does your conception of Mexico 
depend upon the bandit or bolshevik 
stories you read in newspapers and 
magazines? Does it depend upon 
the propaganda in editorials of cer- 
tain newspapers, or found in books of 
certain would-be authors? 

Or are you ready to investigate for 
yourself the so-called ““Mexican Situ- 
ation” and discuss it with competent 
people? Are you ready to help solve 
“the problem” in accordance with act- 
ual facts? 

The Speakers’ Bureau of The Mex- 
ican Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Inc., has prepared a 
course of lectures on Mexican His- 
tory, Economic Geography, Colon- 
ization, Archaeology, Sccial, Indust- 
rial, Financial and Trade Develop- 
ment, Business Opportunities, ‘Trav- 
eling, etc. These lectures may be de- 
livered to Chambers of Commerce, 
Schools, Colleges, Churches and 
Clubs, and they may be illustrated 
with lantern slides. 

Our speakers are selected from rep- 
resentative men and women of both 
countries; some of them are econo- 
mists or business leaders well known 
in the United States and Mexico, 
others are professionals, such as prac- 
ticing lawyers, engineers, teachers 
and missionaries. ‘These people are 
deeply interested in better social and 
trade relations between Mexico and 
the United States. 

We will send you the right person 
to discuss the particular situation you 
have in mind. Our speaker will de- 
liver the lecture and answer ques- 
tions pertaining to the subject at 
issue. 

The Speakers’ Bureau 


The Mexican Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S., Ine. 


245 Broadway New York 
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? QUESTIONS ? 





that concern the leader of men 


Can peace exist between Capital and 


Labor? 

/s Capitalism responsible for the Labor 
Problem? 

Are Unionism and Good Management in- 
compatible? 


Are Good Executives born or made? 
What does the Worker Want? 


Who better equipped 


to answer you 
than 


Sam A. Lewisohn 
Vice-President, Miami Copper Company 
THE NEW LEADERSHIP 
IN pageant 


$2.00 the copy everywhere 
E. P. DUTTON & CO.—681 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


























Is a common expression from owners of this book 
Based on WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
Surpasses all other abridged dictionaries 


Contains a wonderful Vocabulary, including hundreds of New 
i] Words, such as vitamin, novocaine, rada, balalaika, dud. 

N Derivations treated with Mernam-Webster accuracy 

N Definitions are clear with abundant use of Illustrative Examples. 
N Synonyms an outstanding feature of excellence. . 
Iilustrations selected to aid the definitions of complex objects. 
Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases. Pronouncing Gazetteer. 
Vocabulary of Rimes. English Christian Names. 
Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary. Foreign Words and Phrases. 
Abbreviations and Arbitrary Signs used in Writing and Printing’ 

1700 lilustrations, 1256 Pages 


LOOK for the . 
. MERRIAM Trade Mark 
Sign of highest scholarship and accuracy 
? The thin-paper edition is especially handsome 
and convenient to handle. Art Canvas binding, 
, $5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50 
Purchase of your bookseller; or send order and remittance direct to us Wate" 
for information. Free Specimen pages if you mention The New Rep sub Hie 
G. @ C. MERRIAM COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Those who appreciate Professor Ripley’s long and valu- 
able services, in aiding public understanding and public 
handling of grave public problems, will probably smile 
through their tears, as they lay down this book. That the 
futile remedies of Main Street should be offered for the 
diseases of Wall Street will cause a smile; but tears may 
flow in gratitude for such a convincing demonstration that 
the moral irresponsibility of our newly arrived managing 
class menaces, not merely civil liberty and_ political 
democracy, but even the “bed-rock of civilization’’—the 
institution of private property! The real revolutionists are 
at last revealed. Donap R. RICHBERG. 


One Small Voice 


A Girl From China (Soumay T cheng), by B. Van V orst. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 249 pages. $2. 


S™ PATHETIC readers will probably be mildly dis- 
appointed in this story of a Chinese girl revolutionist 
who went the length of carrying dynamite into Peking and 
preparing to blast an official with her own hands. Possibly 
its naive tone, which makes the young lady refer to her own 
“iron will” and “ruthlessness,” is due rather to the trans- 
scriber, B. Van Vorst, than to Soumay Tcheng herself. 
But, although she now possesses, we are told, a “doctorat 
en droit” from the Sorbonne, and is going home to found 
a woman’s party, there is no evidence here of anything more 
than a childish grasp of the problems of her country. Her 
politics are personal. Her version of history is much like 
the view of a Chinese city one gets by walking down one 
street. ‘The st’. :t may be full of interesting things but the 
view is not extensive. 
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Soumay Tcheng’s life seems to have been full of crises 
which might have been thrilling if any of their drama had 
been conveyed in the telling. The earlier chapters, devoted 
to girlhood memories, are the best told, and are certainly 
most valuable, since Chinese women have not spoken often 
to the West about their family lives and their need for 
freedom. As one voice from so great and so silent a 
section of humanity, Soumay Tcheng deserves her audience. 

LyMAN Bryson. 








Contributors 


Sistey Huppeston is Paris correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor, and author of France and the French, 
Those Europeans, Poincaré, a Biographical Portrait, and 
other books. 

SrePpHEN Vincent Bewnér is the author of Heavens and 
Earth, Jean Huguenot, and other books. 

Lytron STRACHEY is the author of Eminent Victorians, 
Queen Victoria, Books and Characters, and other bio- 
graphical and critical essays. 

Louis UNTERMEYER, poet, critic, and editor of poetry, is the 
author of Collected Parodies, Roast Leviathan, and The 
Fat of the Calf, a book of stories. 

CHar.es S. JoHNSON is the editor of Opportunity, a journal 
of Negro life, and Director of the Department of Re- 
search of the National Urban League. 

ALLEN TATE is a poet and critic from the South, now living | 
in New York, i 

Donan R. Ricuserc is a specialist in public utility and labor 
law, general counsel for the National Conference on 
Valuation of Railroads since 1923, and principal author 
of the Railway Labor act. 

LyMAN Bryson, after a number of years abroad in interna- 
tional relief work, is now living in California. 



































FOUR CORNERED DEBATE! 9 
STAGE CENSORSHIP 


FOR CENSORSHIP AGAINST CENSORSHIP 
John S. William A 
SUMNER BRADY — 


(Sec. Society for Suppres- Toted | a 
sion of Vice) Noted ee be Producer 


and 
Rev. WM. Ss. e Robert Emmet 
CHASE SHERWOOD 
Famous Advocate of Critic, Playwright, Author 
Censorship of “The oad to Rome.” 


Chairmen: 8. JAY KAUFMAN — DR. W. I. SIROVICH 
THIS SATURDAY, March Sth, 1927, at 8:30 P. M. 
MECCA TEMPLE, 133 West 55th Street, near 7th Avenue. 
SEATS $3.30, $2.75, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10, including war tax, 
on sale at Box Office (Circle 8513), ticket agencies and by 

mail or in person from 


LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION ?).vONKiL, AVENUE. 





Special FILM ARTS GUILD Subscription Performance 
American Premiere of 


“THE LIVING DEAD MAN” 


Based on Pirandello’s ““‘the Late Matthew Pascal,’ Directed 
by Marcel L’Herbier, Featuring Ivan Mosjoukin, Leis Moran 


Also American Premiere of 


“EMAK BAKRIA” fr ioccrnst 


An Amazing cinematic experiment in screen futurism 
Also GEURGE BERNARD SHAW in his first screen appearance 
Two Performances—3 P. M.—38.45 P. M. 


THIS SUNDAY, MARCH 6th, 1927 


GUILD THEATRE, 245 West 52d Street, near Broadway 
Reserved Seats, $2.75, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 (including war tax) 
On sale at Box Office (Columbus 822Y) or by mail and in person at 


FILM ARTS GUILD, 500 Sth Ave., Longacre 4447-10434 

















THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


Program Mar. 6—12 
AT COOPER UNION 
(8th Street and Astor Place, at 8 o’clock) 
Admission Free. 

Sunday, March 6—Cencert by the Amer- 
ican Orchestral Seciety, Chalmers 
Clifton, Conductor. 

Tuesday, March 8—Frankwood E. Wil- 
aes “Results of Attempts to Coerce 

yr ut ” 

Friday, March 11—Everett Dean Martin: 
What Is the Matter with Modern 
Ideas? “Why is there not more Inter- 
nationalism in the Medern World?” 

AT MANHATTAN TRAD ESCHOOL 
(Lexington Ave. and 22nd St., 8 o'clock) 
Single admission, 25 cents 
Reduction for Course Tickets 

Monday, March7— Morris R. Cohen: 
“American Philosophy, American As- 
thetic Theory.” 

Wednesday, March 9—Carl P. Sherwin: 

“The Chemistry of the Human Body.” 

Thursday, March 10—E. C, Spaulding: 

“Questions People Expect a Philos- 
opher to Answer. “What Is a Sensa- 
tion or Does Watson Answer Berke- 
ley ?” 

Saturds March 12—Mortimer J. Adler: 
7 Psychological Relativity: The Fout 
Geometries of the Soul. The Soul as 
Perception.” 

















A Small Progressive Country Day School 
in a New England city needs a man for 
next year whe is definitely interested in 
teaching as a profession. Such a man 
might have an important part in develop- 
ing a new school. Address Box 474, The 
New Republic. 


THAT BOOK ° you WANT! 

e hold 1,250,000 vols. second-hand and 
new, every conceivable subject. Books on 
approval. Also Rare Books, Out-of-Print 
Books and sets of Authors. Catalogues 
Free (20 issued). Outline requirements and 
interests. FOYLES, 119 to 125 Charing Cross 
Road, London, England. 


Manhattan Beach Hotel, New York. 

Live in a modern fireproof hotel by the 
seashore for less than in the crowded city. 
Home-like comforts. Moderate-priced res- 
taurant; maid, valet and telephone service. 
Winter rates: $12 per week for two. 37 
minutes from Times Square, B. M. T. Tele- 
phone Sheepshead 3000. 


FOR RENT 
One large room with fireplace, bath 
and kitchen. Unfurnished. In house 
owned by The New Republic. Tele- 
phone Chelsea 8393. 











FOR SALE 
2 lots, 20x 100 each, in restricted district 
on Plainfield Avenue, Plaintield, N. J. Bar- 
gain on quick sale. Address: Box 471, 
New Republic. 








REAL HARRIS TWEED 
The ~ Big - E- stterns tree. Cut “lenet ob S —_ 
or Bera 159 Cestowey, Scotiand 








WANTED, Industrial Secretary, Y. W. C. A 
Eastern Industrial City. State age, educa- 
tion, experience, church membership. Name 
4 references. Address Box 473, The New 
Republic. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY 
Spare time, writing for newspapers, maga- 
sines. Experience unnecessary. Details 
FREB. 


Press Syndicate, 1060, St. Leuls, Me. 
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A New Challenge to the Spirit of 1776 


FRANCIS HACKETT - - THOMAS W.LAMONT 
| EDUARD C. LINDEMAN - - HENRY W. TAFT 
| WILLIAM BOLITHO - - - - W.Y.ELLIOTT 

LINCOLN STEFFENS - ARTHUR LIVINGSTONE 


ARNALDO MUSSOLINI : For 
Against: GAETANO SALVEMINI 


50 cents a copy MARCH, 1927 $3.00 a year 
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F M h Survey Graphic, 112 E. 19th St., New York. 
$ or Six ont s For the enclosed $1 send me the Fascist number an 
This: Fascist number (50c ceeding numbers 


alone ) ~_ the five succeed- 
ing issues. Tear off this strip 
and mail with a dollar. Addrett ....0000000 
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OU think of Broun and you think of 
Comstock. You see a big, clever fellow 
hauling into the arena a heavy bag of sawdust, 
garnished with side-whiskers. It doesn’t prom- 
ise much of a fight. The famous old snooper, 
disposed of in ten words by any Freudian, is to 
be butchered to make a Mencken holiday. 


But what happened? Broun lost! There was a 
man inside the bag—a Colossus, hewn from the 
hard granite of New England. Broun found he 
could not knock him over—that he didn’t want 
to. Close up, reading the diaries kept faith- 
fully over a long life and peering into the secret 
places of the old man’s heart, these authors as 
much to their surprise (one suspects) as to the 
reader's, discovered they were in the presence 
of an American of heroic mould. 





Announcing a Speciale: 


7th of ANTHONY 








Roundsmanyf i 
by HEYWOOD BROUN#nd | 


HAT sort of book they set out to write 

can only be conjectured. They must 
have been prejudiced—how could they have 
escaped it? But their prejudice did not survive 
the powerful appeal made to their sympathy 
and admiration by this fiery old zealot who 
gave the Devil the worst drubbing he has had 


since Cromwell. 


Anthony emerges from their book a discovered 
man. Cartooned more savagely than any pub- 
lic character before or since, he has long lain 
buried under a towering heap of derisive clip- 
pings. His magnificent combativeness, his fierce 
honesty, his brutal courage and unconquerable 
spirit have been forgotten in a torrent of abuse. 
We have seen him, not as a human being, but as 
the ugly symbol of an uglier thing—censorship ! 
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im . , : ' er ta 
f b N keeping with our practice, established seven years ago, of publishing de 
i P the best books that come out, in special New Republic Edition, for the ben- di 
efit of subscribers, we announce the addition of Anthony Comstock to the dis- a 
‘; tinguished list. , It will be recalled that the Wells’ History, Queen Victoria, om 
:é Story of Mankind, Why We Behave Like Human Beings and The Story of ye 
Philosophy have appeared in New Republic Edition. ‘/n selecting this book ns 

no account was taken of the existence of any other subscription edition. It is 
good and deserves to rank among the very best of recent years. Moreover, it ” 

is in every way the equal in size, format and manufacturing excellence of the 





standard three dollar book. We desire to make it available to our readers at a 

great saving in cost as we have done in respect to the others, and as we will 7 
continue doing so long as such good books are published. Anthony Comstock in 
regular trade edition appears under the imprint of Albert & Charles Boni— 
“$3.00. In New Republic Edition it bears no retail price. With an annual sub- - 
scription the joint price is $6.35. An order form appears on the page opposite. 
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lWew Republic Edition -_ 


(COMSTOCK “th 
npf the Lord 


Nind MARGARET LEECH 





HE task of digging out the real Com- HE book they have written revives and 

stock and picturing him in relation to his animates an aged and dusty symbol. Out 
time and its ways involved long and painstak- of that near—but how remote ?—past ot! 
ing labor. Yet one knows eighties and nineties comes 
these authors worked with the charging hulk of the 
awill. Every page is a wit- living Comstock, lay 
ness tothe strange fascina- CENSORSHIP! The old lion is dead and about him with a heavy 
tion exerted by their sub- has lain in his grave for more than a decade. flail. His chest heaves in 


Gone are his heavy tread and his heavy “arr 


ing hand. It is appropriate to inquire what a frenzy of moral ind 


ject, and every line pro- 


claims their thoroughness. progress we have made with him out of the way. nation. To modern eyes 
They saw “The Rounds- None of the legislation he put on the statut it is an incredible scen 
man” as he was before a books has been repealed. On th ntrary Was there suchan Ameri- 

i word was put on paper. there is today @ loud public clamor for more ca? Did such a man on 

{ ne ; and stricter laws to combat indencency on the 2.9 T ; 

; They saw him neither as live? Tothese authors be- 


stage and news-stand. 
longs the discovery; and 











hero nor hobgoblin, but Society, without Comstock, has n - 
d as a curious sprawling toward an intelligent method of P their book rescues [rom 
j mixture of both. “What the problem of regulating public morals. & neglect another stalwart 
was this man?” they ask ciety, in fact, is behaving exactly as if it awai old figure of our history 
at the end. “The ignor- ed another self-appointed “moral dictator. and sets him in his rig 
ant foe of culture? , The Once more the conflict between laissez-faire ful place in the gallery 
mbol of American pro- | fd ptaion ix the demain of wore at | wih Barnum, Brighan 
vincialism and _intoler- form of control shall the community exer ? Young and the Great 
ance ? The cruel and Anthony Comstock by a curious chance is not Commoner. 
fanatical bigot? Or the only the best biography of the year; it is also But we can only recom- 
defender of little chil- the year's most timely book. mend. This much, how- 
dren? The fearless wit- ever, is certain: it is a 
ness for the right? God's book you will wish were 
soldier? Perhaps he was all these things in that twice as long, that will be pounced upon and car- 
strange and fateful medley which makes up a ried oft by rival members of the family. And in 
human soul. Concerning this man they know conjunction with the magazine it may be secured 
too litth—or too much.” for a fraction of its cost. 
Whe G.... 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 421 West 21¢ Streets «6121 West 2Ist St., New York 
NewYork City 


For the enclosed $6.35 please enter my subscription for a year and send postpaid a copy of Anthony Comstock, by Broun and 
Leech, in special New Republic Edition. 
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A NEW FEATURE 


of the Book-of-the-Month Club service 


r Before the “book-of-the month” comes to you, you 
a 3 receive a carefully written report describing what 
: sort of book it is. If you don’t want it, you specify 
that some other te! be sent to you instead, mak- 
ing your choice of a substitute from a list of other 
new books recommended to you every month by 
our Selecting Committee, and impartially described 
in order to guide you in your choice. If you decide 
to have the “book-of-the-month” come, and then 
find you are disappointed, you can still exchange it 
at that time for any other book you prefer. Thus you 

really “choose your own books" wich more dis- 
crimination than heretofore—and you have a guar- 
antee of absolute satisfaction with any book you ob- 
tain upon the recommendation of our Committee. 
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ROM the very beginning some people have not 

understood the function of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. They have said, when talking about 
it: “I don’t want any group of critics, no matter 
how excellent their judgment, to choose the books 
I shall read. I want to choose my own books.” 

Anyone who has read our announcements, or 
our prospectus, will recognize that this point of 
view can only arise from a complete misunderstanding of how 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. 

It is true that the five members of our Selecting Committee 
choose what they consider to be the outstanding book each 
month, and any book they choose, you will agree, is likely to be 
one that you would not care to miss. 

But neither the Committee nor the Book-of- 
the-Month Club feels that, willy-nilly, you must 
like and keep the books you receive. 

Every month from seven to a dozen other impor- 
tant new books have been recommended by the 
Committee. Theyaredescribedverycarefully.And 9 o mecum 
if in any one month, you don’t like the book you 
receive, you are given the privilege of exchange. In place of it you 
can obtain any other of the books recommended and described. 
Thus, our subscribers really do exercise @ more discriminating 
choice among the new books than heretofore. 
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is simply a further extension of this principle. 
Now, when a subscriber receives a book, he re- 
ceives at the same time a lucid description of the 
next month's book. (This can be done because al- 
most all books are now submitted considerably 
CuusrormaMomsr before the publisher’s publication date.) 








These publishers regularly submit their new books: or ae eer INN 7 
D. Appleton & Co. Doubleday, Page & Co. The Macmillan Co. BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 22-C 
(dep c Monthly Press Duffield & Co. Minton, Balch & Co. 218 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
bbs-Merrill Co. E. P. Dutton & Co. Wm. Morrow & Co. Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus outlining 
Boni & Liveright s ~Maurice, Inc. Oxford University Press the details of the Book-of-the-Month Club Plan, This re- 
bert & Charles Boni Punk & Wagnalls Co. (American Branch) quest involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your 
fentano’s arcourt Brace & Penn a service. 
Cen Harper & Brothers G. P. Putnam's Sons N 
RE. J a Henry Holt & Co. Fleming H. Revell Co. AMC... ccccccccccscsscsesesecesse Cee ereeseessseseseeese 
Cosmopolitan Book Corp, Houghton, Mifflin Co. Chas. Scribner’s Sons 
mas Y. Crowell Co. Alfred A.Knopf,Inc. Simon and Schuster,Inc. } Address .........++ edie tha athdthbaies ai lading hammaliootanin 
ohn Day Co. 15% ~ 7 Co. Small, Maynard & Co. 
odd, Mead & Co. ittle, Brown & Co. Frederick A. Stokes & Co. . 
George H. Doran Longman s Green & Co, _—_ Universityof Chicago Press CRY. cccccccccsccccessccocecoces BetR ec sccvesensscecs 
Dorrance & Co, Robert M, McBride & Co. Viking Press es 








The new feature of our service, announced here, 


If the subscriber thinks it is a book he will like, 
he lets it come to him. 

If not, he sends in, on a form provided for him, a 
request thatanotherspecified book besentinstead. 
Any book he does receive, however (relying upon 
our Committee’s reports), he can exchange for some 
other book, if heis disappointed. In short, both de- 

Ponorux Camm? “fore and after hereceivesa book, he has an opportu- 
nity of deciding whether or not it is a book he really wants to own. 

Is it not clear that the final effect of this service is, not that 
somebody else chooses your books—dut that you at last choose 
your reading intelligently, and that you actually do obtain and do 
read the new books you are anxious not to miss? 

That is the chief reason for the existence of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. That is why it was organized. That explains its 
amazing growth. 

Our main function, in short, is to guard you against your own 
haphazard reading habits. How frequently have you said: “I cer- 
tainly want to read that book!” and then had to confess months 
later that you “never got around to it.” This need be true no 
longer. The Book-of-the-Month Club absolutely insures youagainst 
missing the new books you want to read. 

Yet this unique and convenient service costs nothing. You pay 
the same price for the books you receive as if you got them from 
the publisher himself, by mail! 

This service is now working smoothly and satisfactorily for over 
forty thousand people, comprising what is prob- 
ably the intellectual elite of the country. Our sub- 
scribers include many of the most notable individ- 
uals in every line of endeavor. Send for our pros- 
pectus, which describes how simply and conve- 
niently this service operates. Your request will in- 
volve you in noobligation to subscribe. Fill in and 








~ mail the coupon below, before you forget todoso, Wa. xcs Wars 















































